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Hi FRANCE IN FETTERS. 


YEAR ago I contributed an article to THE CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW entitled “ The French Apostasy,” being careful to state 
* that it was not the Apostasy of France, because the submission 
vas not the act of the French people. Not only the brave men who held 
ixile to be less bitter than servitude, but millions of those who for one 
eason or another remained at home were not willing parties to the 
tational collapse. It was the doing of a small body of men, some dis- 
\eartened soldiers, some second-rate politicians, and a group of voracious 
inanciers, who found some of the aforesaid politicians willing partners 
n their predatory schemes. The outcome was the formation of Marshal 
?étain’s Government in June 1940. It was in no sense an elected 
xovernment. A coup d'état is generally backed by an army; but the 
lorious French army had lamentably evaporated, and this revolution 
vas rather a coup de Jarnac, a stab in the back against Freedom, a 
triumph of debility, not of force. 

_A first sacrifice of national independence is almost always followed 
y a continued descent down the slope which ends in national abdica- 
ion, if that is the conqueror’s object ; and so the moral invalids of 
lichy must be beginning to discover. Even among them the prospect 
nust be contemplated with various feelings and hopes. To some, 
yerhaps, the New Order of Europe projected by the Berlin oligarchy 
eems to be the best outcome of the deluge by which the continent has 
een submerged. At any rate it will quell the red spectre of Com- 
nunism, and though it may shackle Liberty, as understood by demo- 
ratic minds, it should not obviously infringe the principle of Equality, 
vhich many French Republicans have valued more highly. Fraternity, 
he third note sounded in the Revolutionary pean, has not had much 
meaning in France during the last century and a half: possibly 
ollaboration can now be substituted for it. A few of this school are 
rebably fascinated by the National Socialist régime itself. They do 
jot believe in popular government working through a representative 
ystem. But they know that a Louis XIV or a Napoleon cannot be 
e-created, and they therefore turn towards a plan whereby all real 
ower will be in the hands of an oligarchical cabal, while the aspect 
f tyranny is veiled by the institution of corporate bodies, advisory 
“al than administrative, but expressing the interests and prejudices 

f powerful classes of the community. 

Other conspicuous figures in the coterie, accepting defeat as final, 
ry to find consolation in the fact that no territory in the Empire is 
etually occupied by German forces. When further resistance on French 
oil was thought to be hopeless, some believed that the Government 
ught to retire to the colonies, forming a headquarters from which the 
impire would be administeréd until the defeat of the Axis Powers 
mitted a triumphant return to France. The Fleet was practically 
act, and with the British Navy holding the Mediterranean, Italy, 
ugh then believed to be relatively stronger than later phases of the 
ugele have proved, could scarcely threaten Tunis, Algeria or Morocco. 
uin could be expected to regard with favour an anti-popular régime 
: 6 
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securely based on command of the sea. So the prospect was in a wa 
tempting, but some arguments pointed directly to the opposite roa 
and these no doubt prevailed with the distracted champions of su 
render, though it is said that the margin of opinion was not large. 

What, it was asked, would be the fate of those left behind, and of tl 
treasures and personal possessions of Frenchmen? If a large body | 
troops, seamen, soldiers and airmen, accompanied the flight, whi 
would happen to their families? Torture, mental and physical, it 
positively known, is a recognised weapon of German warfare. So is tl 
destruction of national properties and monuments. The devastation : 
Northern France in the last war was not forgotten, nor the barbaror 
treatment of individuals. So that those who have been spared th 
particular trial will hesitate to condemn harshly a decision which at tl 
time seemed to be ignoble. But that is not to condone the tame su 
servience which has disfigured the whole course of the Vichy Gover 
ment after the decision to remain. As is stated above, in some cases t] 
attitude is dictated by a positive admiration for the tyranny that rul 
in the Axis countries. “‘A’” may prefer the Nazi form, “B” tl 
Fascist, but they unite in loathing popular government. They var 
too, in their degrees of anti-English (rather than anti-British) sentimer 

The name of Marshal Pétain does more than anything else to cov 
with a veneer of respectability and responsibility that rickety and i 
jointed piece of political furniture, the Vichy council-table. Not 
master of strategy, but a competent commander, and a “ soldie1 
general’”’ trusted by the rank and file, his name has been special 
associated with Verdun, though he was not the most conspicuo 
organiser of the eastern frontier defence. In reality his most striki 
service, of almost inestimable value, was his masterly dealing with t 
war-weariness of 1917, which almost culminated in serious mutiny. I 
must have been largely responsible, too, for the well-tempered justi 
with which the outbreak was suppressed, only a few ringleaders suff 
ing the extreme penalty. Perhaps his experience of the contemptil 
part taken by a number of deputies in their periodical visits to t 
front may have quickened his distrust of Parliament as an engine 
government in times of crisis.. During the last war, when Joffre w 
Commander-in-Chief, Pétain was not in such close contact with t 
British forces as were some of his brother commanders, such as Foc 
Fayolle, or Franchet d’Esperey ; in its later stages he was occasiona! 
at cross-purposes with our leaders. But I am sure it would be an er 
to label him as radically anti-English in sentiment, however the Fren 
collapse and our consequent action may have operated in quenchi 
every spark of friendliness with his old allies. 

The other distinguished soldier somewhat unexpectedly figuring 
the political foreground is General Weygand. He has long shone in 
strong reflected light as Foch’s trusted chief of staff, but also as” 
independent luminary by his defence of Poland against a Bolshey 
inroad. He was summoned too late to repair the breaches in the natior 
breakwater through which the hostile flood was already pouring ; afi 
the surrender his reputation with the army, and his experience 
administrator of the mandated territory of Syria, have been utilised 
check any colonial move in sympathy with the Free French organisatic 
It would seem that while accepting defeat as a divinely inflicted penal 
for sin, he is less inclined than some of his colleagues to trust in t 
ultimate results of present co-operation with the invader. Gene 
Weygand has many British friends and has often visited tl 
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c untry ; he must be deeply distressed by the development of events 

Syria, and the clash between the Vichy troops and the Free French 
working in concert with our Middle Eastern Army. But this need not 
imply such hostility to Britain as would make him rejoice in a final 
Nazi victory. 

Of civilian politicians M. Daladier and M. Reynaud had their chance 
ma were unable to grasp its skirts. M. Tardieu, in some ways perhaps 
the ablest of his Parliamentary generation, broke down in health and 
has disappeared from public life. M. Georges Bonnet and M, Pierre 
Laval remain, but have retired into the shadow. M. Bonnet has had 
experience of dealings with Germany, for as a sequel to our Munich 
Agreement of September 1938, in the following March he signed at 
Paris an accord with Germany for the maintenance of peaceful relations. 
Herr Ribbentrop was his co-signatory. Recently M. Elie Bois, an acute 
critic of the situation, suggested that there might be two M. Bonnets, 
one eager to hold out, the other prepared to give in ; so that the popular 
cant phrase of “‘ bonnet blanc et blanc bonnet six of one and half a 
dozen of the other—did not apply in his case. However this may be, at 
the time of writing not much use is being made of M. Bonnet’s know- 
ledge of European and American affairs. The case of M. Laval is even 
More noticeable. For a time he was the second figure in the administra- 
tion, indeed the first in political activities. His prepossessions were 
Italian rather than German, for he became Foreign Minister after the 
assassination of M. Barthou. It is now almost forgotten that the 
murder of Dr. Dollfuss at Vienna in July 1934, at the direct instigation 
of Berlin, caused Italy to mobilise two Army Corps on the Brenner 
frontier, and started a spate of journalistic abuse in both countries. 
Barthou was supposed to encourage the ° ‘encirclement ’’ of Germany 
by promoting the union of countries on her eastern frontier, and 
therefore favoured an Italian alliance. M. Laval inherited this policy, 
and his visit to Rome produced a series of concessions to Italian interest 
in Africa. It is assumed, therefore, that Rome rather than Berlin is his 
Spiritual home ; but he need not be more [Italian than the Italians, and 
as they have perforce accepted German leadership, the Vichy patients 
must do likewise. At any rate he has severed all ties with England and 
has denounced our policy as freely as anybody. As freely indeed as the 
man who has superseded him as the spokesman of the new French 
order, and fills a larger space in the foreground than ever he did. 
This is Admiral Darlan, who brings to his task something of the prestige 
surrounding the two military chiefs. He is an experienced seaman, and 
held a high post at the Admiralty when M. Leygues was Minister of 
Marine some fifteen years since. When the Pétain administration came 
into being in June 1940 he was Minister of Marine and thus had to undergo 
the grievous but inevitable trial of seeing highly prized units of his 
fleet silenced by British guns to prevent their becoming the prey of 
Germany. No wonder that original indifference to British friendship 
developed into something like hatred. For instance, at the end of last 
May an interview was reported in a scurrilous sheet Gringoire, when he 
accused us of dragging France into this war, and of having throughout 
used the machinery of the League of Nations to weaken her and to 
lacate the United States. We had done all we could to weaken the 
French navy, until in 1938 we became alarmed, for in 1935 we had made 
1 Naval Treaty with Germany without saying a word to France about 
t. Something must be said later on this last point; but Admiral 
arlan’s tone concerning our activities in the Mediterranean has been 
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uniformly hostile, to a degree for which nobody can make allowance 
even in view of his country’s miserable situation. 

Such are the men who seek to guide the destiny of France. Marshe 
Pétain’s contemporaries may congratulate him on carrying his yea 
well, but they cannot help asking themselves how many persons of the 
age can fill, or should try to fill, a place demanding devotion to work b 
day and by night, and the capacity for reaching prompt decisions whe 
confronted with an adversary for whom honour and humanity mea 
nothing. 

No more need be said of the rest. Very different is the spirit of thos 
who have led the Free French on the hard road of duty, and the ster 
patriotism that cherishes hope but compels exile from a beloved hom: 
General de Gaulle and Admiral Muselier are distinguished ornaments ¢ 
their two great services. As many of us here have learned, Colonel ¢ 
Gaulle, a Staff Officer of high scientific repute, had long been impresse 
by the advances made in mechanised warfare. After the invasion ¢ 
Poland he submitted a series of reports warning his superiors of the ne 
peril to the defence of open country and of lines of trenches such as ha 
held up the attack during the last war. The invention of heavy tanl 
involves a revolution in strategy and tactics. These reports found the 
way to pigeon-holes in the French War Office. Later, in March 194 
when M. Paul Reynaud succeeded M. Daladier as Prime Minister, it we 
understood that his Ministerial Declaration, proudly engaging to defen 
France in concert with her Allies, was drafted by Colonel de Gaull 
Now, as General commanding in chief, and as representing Free Franc 
in the absence of any experienced parliamentary leader, he holds tk 
first place among his compatriots, and at the time of writing is in charg 
of the Free French Forces in Syria in co-operation with Gener 
Catroux, the experienced officer commanding there, and with tk 
British Middle East Army. 

His naval colleague here, Admiral Muselier, has done good service 1 
the French navy for many years. That is not, as with us, the Senic 
Service ; but it boasts many brilliant traditions, and played a fine pai 
in the earlier months of the present war. Both the services, land an 
sea, have contributed contingents considerable in number and gallant i 
action, to the Allied strength, and the Air arm has taken a proportionat 
share in the effort. Knowing the silent loathing with which millions 1 
France accept the alien conquest some English observers may hay 
expected the adhesion of larger numbers. But apart from the person: 
prestige of some of the Vichy leaders, and from the distress of desertir 
families left to face unknown dangers, it is no easy matter for a soldi 
or sailor to become a conscientious objector to orders given by h 
superior officers in the name of the Government. ‘“ Theirs not to reaso 
why ’’; and it is only the most compelling reasons that can ennob: 
disobedience into a virtue. 

What are the facts concerning Anglo-French relations ? The embe: 
of controversies extending over many centuries are not entirely extinct 
, the Entente Cordiale only dates from the reign of King Edward VII 
and many people here, only remembering the alliance of 1914, woul 
be surprised at the number of French men and women of all classes wh 
have never liked this country and its ways, and the far larger numbs 
that has been completely indifferent to us. Thus there has been a sul 
stantial nucleus ready to exploit any grievance, and a wide circle liab. 
to be inflamed by its exploitation. Therefore we admirers of Franc 
and sympathisers with her sorrows are bound to weigh carefully an 
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yithout prejudice the reasons alleged for mistrust of our policy. They 
nay be exaggerated and coarsely stated, but are they based on a 
oundation of fact ? 
' The charge that we dragged France into this war is surely absurd. It 
s true that most of those who now repeat it would have gladly followed 
| peace at any price policy if Britain had persisted in it. The probable 
notives of some of the principal actors in the drama have been examined 
ibove. But these Frenchmen must be reminded that it was French, not 
sritish, policy to make Eastern Europe the barrier to German ambitions 
ind even to German revival. Russia, Poland and Czechoslovakia were 
6 be the sentries: Czechoslovakia would never have fortified her 
vestern frontier as she did except as part of this combination. France 
lad made bilateral agreements with the two smaller countries, with 
2oland in 1921 and Czechoslovakia in 1924, and though in 1934 Poland 
igned an arbitration agreement with Germany, naturally enough in 
ew of the open sore of the Danzig Corridor and Silesia, she remained 
ied to France. When Czechoslovakia was invaded, this country, as 
pany think, did not present a very heroic figure; but it was not 
edged, whereas France was. When Poland’s turn came, it is difficult 
9 conceive that any French Government could stand aside, and there 
s incredible baseness in the Vichy allegation that she should have done 
0. Another complaint, latent we may be sure in the mind of M. Laval, 
ouches his agreement with Sir Samuel Hoare on the Ethiopian 
roblem. The Left in France, who repudiated it and brought about 
f. Laval’s downfall, were inspired by the storm of indignation which 
he plan aroused in Britain, and the Vichy Right do not forget this. 
he charge of our deliberate refusal to support France on land and at 
ea is graver and more widely entertained. We have long been blamed 
br Our meagre army, and Clemenceau pressed on us the duty of con- 
eription. Lord Roberts indignantly denied that his campaign for 
niversal training could be treated as advocating conscription, though 
ome of his supporters admitted that there was little difference between 
he two ; and it remains doubtful whether any Government could have 
arried even a modified measure in face of the dread of militarism on 
he one hand and the opposition of the Labour Party on the other. 
The French naval grievance has-been stated above in the notice of 
idmiral Darlan.° His complaint was greatly overstated; but the 
ritish desire not to be unfair to Germany was certainly combined 
mth antipathy to a possible hegemony of France in Europe. The 
ritish suggestion of forbidding submarine warfare altogether was too 
aif, for it was patently of the greatest advantage to ourselves ; but 
he most substantial clause in the indictment was our neglect to consult 
ance in initiating and concluding our separate Naval Treaty with 
fermany in 1935, whereby a permanent ratio of 35 to Ioo in tonnage 
fas fixed between the two countries, with minor details not to our 
dvantage. “This was described by the First Lord of the Admiralty as 
a contribution to international appeasement,”’ and by Lord Lothian 
s “making general disarmament more likely to succeed.” These 
opes were frustrated ; but it must be admitted that French confidence 
1 our friendship was not likely to be strengthened by her treatment 
nly as one of the countries ‘‘ informed of the progress ’’ of the negoti- 
tions. The treaty was not a breach of the Covenant of the League of 
lations, but it scarcely conformed to the spirit of the League or to the 
rinciple of collective action. The French critics can hardly blame us 
or neglect to increase our joint strength in the air, for they, it was 
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understood, relied on help from the Russian Air Force in the event o} 
international trouble. 

It has been the inevitable consequence of the French surrender anc 
of the policy of “ collaboration ” that every day is liable to create fresl} 
causes of collision between her and her old ally. No more odious duty 
has ever been faced by a British force than the crippling of Frencl) 
ships at Oran and Dakar. Hundreds of our people enjoy recollections 
of landing at Calais, Boulogne or Le Havre with the prospect of ¢ 
delightful holiday in the sunshine ; and now those ports are being 
smashed into heaps of rubble by our heavy bombers, and the factories 
in Occupied France are battered. It has been necessary to intercepi 
vessels carrying needed supplies to France because the Nazi tyrants 
treat them as spoil. And the last, not the least painful, of these 
secousses has been in Syria. The special interests of France in that 
country are of long standing, and have been exploited to the utmost! 
as were her interests in Egypt during the last century. Technically if 
may be asked what are the claims of an arbitrary and self-appointec 
Government to administer a mandate held under an internationa) 
league whose existence they ignore. But that question need not be put: 
because if the Free French can control the territory, with a view tc 
guiding it to ultimate independence, we shall not attempt to block the 
way. The Free French Forces and ours are there side by side, and it 
is grievous that French blood should have been shed by French weapons: 
Some of us may be disappointed that the Vichy troops have resisted se 
formidably ; but it is difficult to blame soldiers for blind obedience to 
orders, all the more when misled, as they have been, by carefully pre- 
pared streams of mendacious talk. If they can be brought to see that 
we, and their free brothers, fight Germany and only Germany, they may 
see differently. It will be recalled that last May the United States were 
informed that when Germany agreed not to occupy the French colonies, 
the right to use French bases was reserved. Syria was such a base, and 
the German air force used it. Later events have directed the Nazi main 
attack elsewhere, but Vichy cannot be so simple as to believe that we 
have gone to Syria for any other reason than to rescue it from German 
control. But the sad conclusion of the whole matter is that we cannot 
look for anything from Vichy but suspicion and ill-humour, possibly 
embittered by further incidents as the war goes on. Meanwhile, two of 
her former friendships are undergoing a strain. A tinge of romance has 
coloured her relations with America. The two countries have never been 
at war, and the name of Lafayette awakens memories of the Revolutions 
which transfigured both. 

From 1917 American troops landed in France to fill the gaps left by 
the fall of her heroic sons, and many of them sleep side by side in French 
soil. Now the so-called French Government has to submit to indignant 
censure by American spokesmen, and to accept supplies from the 
United States charitably delivered under strict supervision. It must 
be a hard blow to the amour propre of many Frenchmen. 

The story of Franco-Russian relations is different. They have always 
been cemented by dread of German aggression, first under the Tsarist 
régime, and after a disturbed interval by French acceptance of Bolshevik 
friendship. The French Right never welcomed this, and successive 
Russian Ambassadors in Paris had a civil but not a cordial reception 
from some of the tenants of the Elysée and the Quai d’Orsay. It 
is therefore easy for the Vichy Government, hating the Popular Front 
at home, to foster the bourgeois dread of Communism and hug secretly 
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s own preference for National Socialism. Its public action will 
joubtless be guided by the success or failure of the gallant Muscovite 
sistance, as may be more clearly predicted after these lines are in 
srint. In either event Russia is not likely to develop sentimental regard 
or this wavering opportunist band. 

~ What are the hopes of Vichy for the future? They may not wish to 
ee either side utterly defeated, because if the Allies win France might 
gain, but they individually would fall, while a crushing Nazi success 
vould leave them even more helpless than they are. With an inde- 
erminate conclusion they might scrape through to some sort of 
survival ; though even then their fate would not greatly concern either 
side. Meanwhile concessions to Germany will be exacted in proportion 
0 Germany’s needs, and, as Bismarck once observed,* no political purse 
s long enough to buy off an enemy once for all by concessions, while 
he French purse is not long. 

Last June, on the anniversary of his assuming office, Marshal Pétain 
ssued a broadcast which would have been comical in circumstances less 
tagic. He positively bade the French rejoice in the happy change from 
the days when crowds of fugitives were hunted by waves of German 
aeroplanes. That was indeed thankfulness for small mercies, and was 
scarcely polite to the co-operating conquerors. 

But France will live again, for the soul of Joan of Arc still inspires the 
sons and daughters of the land she fought to save. And in welcoming 
sack after the final victory those who have chosen exile rather than 
tumiliation, it will be in the spirit of the Oxford poet’s lines addressed 
© a worthier Italy, struggling to be free : 


Ah! not for idle hatred, not 

for honour, fame, nor self-applause, 
but for the glory of the cause 

you did what will not be forgot. 


- Both France and Britain will remember. 
CREWE. 


RUSSIA. 


| HE Russia with which we are now fighting the common enemy 
| | can in no way be identified with the Russia of 1918, the year in 
which began the great stream of Russian emigrants into all other 
countries of the world. Twenty odd years of hectic life could not pass 
without great transformations. On the other hand, western Europe 
was thronged with Russians as never before, and by the nature of 
things, condemned as they were to live out the remainder of their lives 
without any contact with their own country, they pictured it as they 
last saw it and presented this picture to those around them. 
_ It was always to. be assumed that the most transient of all factors in 
the life of Russia was the immediate and passionate moment of revolu- 
tion, at last triumphant. The most constant factor was not any political 
phase, but the country itself and its people, with all their native 
instincts and their traditional habits of life and thought. But all this 
had little chance of articulating itself at that time, and still less of 
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passing through the close filter of communist censorship and expressin 
itself to the outside world. The triumphant internationalists, whil 
bombarding us with world slogans, were anything but international it 
the opportunities which they would allow to outsiders for serious stud 
of the great changes that were in process in Russia itself. Many <¢ 
competent journalist, exasperated at not being able to get out of th 
country a picture worth having, gave up the job in disgust and returnec 
to curse everything wholesale. 

Thus, as far as Russia was concerned, we lived on back numbers 
some of us on very back numbers indeed. But life was moving at < 
tremendous pace in Russia, and it is now quite possible to see in per 
spective the chief successive phases of evolution. I will make use of « 
recent letter to me from a very able and thoughtful Russian emigrant t 
trace them in the light of the events of to-day. 3 


The first phase was the pre-Stalin, when Russia was in fact governec 
by the Third International. At that time the illusion of the “‘ proletariar 
world revolution ”’ was still predominant, and Russia was regarded only as 
a field for experiment. In this period there was in Russia no state 
authority whose policy was dictated by the interests of the giver 
country. 

The second phase begins with the disappearance of Trotsky from the 
political foreground (1928). There was proclaimed the so long distrusted 
motto “ Socialism in one country.’’ But meanwhile, behind this at first 
sight meaningless motto, there was proceeding a transition from the 
romanticism of “world proletarian” horizons to the real everyday 
organisation of Russia. The power passed from the Third International! 
toa Russian Party ; but the interests of the Party continued to dominate 
those of the State, which was still regarded as an instrument for the 
attainment of super-State and super-national objects. 

But I think we are already entitled to mark the transition to a third 
period—the birth and gradual growth of a Russian state authority or, 
more accurately, a return to its real sources as recreated and transformed 
in the catastrophic trials of the pre-revolution period. “ History,” 
writes Benedetto Croce, “is history, just because it does not recur and 
because each of its actions enjoys its own private individuality”; but he 
adds, ‘“‘ To know an event is to conceive it in its being, and therefore in 
its birth and development among conditions which themselves alter 
and develop it.” And so this period of the revival of the Russian state 
authority is invested in a quite new form—of gradual but invariable 
transition of authority from purely party organs to state organisations 
which till mecenrly possessed no authority. 


In a word, Russia has long since been becoming more and more 
national, but in a new form, in which the nation has far more of a say 
than it had in the old régime ; and this, as my friend goes on to suggest, 
is more than anywhere else to be seen in the Russian Army, which is 
therefore likely to make a much more effective fight than before for the 
country which it defends. 

This last period had the sharpest birth. It began out of a sudden and 
urgent national emergency. The occasion was the advent to supreme 
power in Germany of Adolf Hitler, with his ready-made programme of 
a direct threat of invasion to Russia. It was in 1928 that Stalin, 
triumphant over Trotsky, had set his course to the motto of ‘“ Social- 
ism in one country,” putting in the forefront the argument of example 
as distinguished from general propaganda of world revolution ; and, 
still fearing the capitalist encirclement of what the Soviets regard as 
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* the one socialist state,” he put first of all in his great national plan of 
production the provision of the means of national defence. It was 
indeed well that he did so; but it was the appearance of Hitler that 
caused him to seek a national basis for his army, and it was fortunate 
for him that, with the period of sheer compulsion already nearing its 
natural end, he could turn round to give his people a cause which it 
would itself have an interest in defending. 

I was myself at that time regularly reproducing in our Slavonic 
Review the text of the principal enactments of Soviet legislation, and I 
could not miss the sharp change which took place'when Hitler became 
the ruler of Germany. From 1935 the taskmaster Stalin was making 
friends with his people, especially with the vast body of the peasantry, 
which is the main source of the national army. He gave them much 
wider scope in the management of the collective farms, which now 
received titles to their existing holdings ; he allowed and guaranteed 
them certain forms of property: house, garden, allotment, cows, pigs, 
poultry. He restored marriage to honour, laying a progressive tax on 
divorce ; he restored the authority of parents over children. He made 
a sharp turn in the system of public instruction, replacing propaganda 
by objective study. 

_ Why was all this missed in England? Why did only the Daily 
Telegraph and the Manchester Guardian keep long-term British resident 
correspondents in Moscow? Why did we not learn by 1940 that 1920 
was out of date ? 

Hitler had made it more than evident that the real objective of his 
promised assault was Russia. So far we had not witnessed the kaleido- 
scopic changes of his tactics when he had brought his war close upon us. 
He made an anti-Comintern Pact with Japan and Italy, always aimed 
far more against territory than against communism, which was already 
on the retreat in Russia itself. He spoke ominously of Russian terri- 
tories which he coveted—Ukraine and the Urals. As late as April 11th, 
1939, he described Russia as “ that Jewish sponge-fungus.’’ But, more 
than that, he was only following out a traditional German policy: the 
push to those thinly populated and rich expanses of the east which 
alone could really give him his coveted “ living space.” 

It was also traditional in German policy that England and Russia 
should at all costs be kept at variance ; and to England as to Italy he 
offered his alliance, but only on condition of our complacency to his 
intended assault on Russia. On the other hand throughout it was the 
fact that if we could only forget the barbarism of 1917-21, as Russia 
was fast doing, there was not a single point on the earth where the 
interests of England and Russia were not almost identical and they 
were only endangered by Germany and Japan. It was so in the Balkans, 
where though Russia had been absent at the peace-making, the settle- 
ment was all in favour of the Slavs. It was the same in the Pacific 
where the one challenger alike of Chinese, Russian, British and American 
terests was Germany’s equally restless ally Japan. 

Germany, since she was united in one state, has always looked 
covetously towards Russia. She studied Russia very closely and care- 
fully and saw and even exaggerated all her weaknesses, the chief of 
which was an effete system of government that Germany did every- 
thing she could to bolster up and prolong; but though she knew so 
ch, she understood little because her view was always clouded by 
dislike and contempt. Often she would spoil the effect of years of 
igent spade-work by some major blunder of tact. By persistent 
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penetration she would achieve a great hold on Russia, and then spoil} 
it all by a direct challenge to battle, which was just where the Russian| 
was ready to meet her. She did this in 1914, and she has done this again) 
‘now. For in battle the elemental contradictions of national character) 
stand out and the odium of the years of penetration can be paid off. __ 

It was natural that from 1935 Stalin, faced by the challenge o of} 
Germany, should turn to Russia’s old allies, the democracies of the) 
West. Fascism was a by-product of Russian Bolshevism and grew out 
of opposition to it. Once the confusion of the last war was done with 


equally sharp gitar in enna ‘seas Russia made her peace with thel 
United States ; she concluded a pact and then an alliance with France ‘ 
she not only entered the League of Nations, hitherto denounced by her) 
as a piece of bourgeois humbug, but in the person of Litvinov she even) 
played a very prominent and effective part at Geneva. ij 

I will not retrace the fortunes of this Soviet bid for the good will an 
support of the democracies. It was, I am convinced, a deliberate an 
genuine appeal, just because it was founded on real self-interest. From) 
the first, I am sure, the ruler of Moscow was most anxious that a new) 
European war should be avoided. His tremendous transformation oi] 
Russia by the Five Year Plans, with which he would wish his name 
to be associated in history, had only been recently brought into being! 
It was too young to meet the strain of war ; and it could not be un-+ 
affected even by a European war in which Russia took no part. This, 
in my view, was clear from the time when Russia allowed the Chinese) 
Eastern Railway, the vital link in the Trans-Siberian trunk line, to pass) 
to Japan without a struggle. Just as the Five Year Plans aimed at the 
military equipment of Russia, so Stalin’s foreign policy aimed 7 
keeping Russia out of war as long as possible. It was, I feel sure, aj 
complete distortion of the real position to assume that Russia was) 
simply afraid to fight at all. I was repeatedly confirmed in this view by! 
those Soviet sources with which I was in touch. | 
_ To meet the new situation, Stalin invented another new formula,} 
which he coupled with his “ Socialism in one country,” or the argument} 
of example. It declared for “ working relations with any country,) 
capitalist or not, friendly to the Soviet Union.’ For several years after} 
his triumph over Trotsky, he did not allow the Third International (to| 
which Trotsky had appealed against him) to meet at all. When it} 
reappeared, it was as a weapon (and a very formidable one) of national 
defence to be used behind the lines of an actual or prospective enemy. | 

Russia’s political action, whether at Geneva or elsewhere, can be| 
followed through the period of confusion that preceded the present war.| 
She had, of course, been sharply opposed to the Japanese invasion ofj 
Manchuria and assault on China, which she rightly regarded as sheer) 
imperialist aggression ; she has remained throughout consistent in her] 
championship of China in a war of national defence. She has nothing} 
but contempt for the powers and ambitions of Italy and, regarding| 
herself as a champion of oppressed nationalities, especially non-| 
European, she stood for the sharpest measures against Mussolini's} 
Abyssinian adventure. She had little interest in the Austrian Govern-| 
ment after it had fired on the workers of Vienna. She was all on the) 
side of the parliamentary government of Spain against the revolt of| 
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General Franco ; but in her wish for the support of the democracies 
against Hitler, she was prepared to defer to the Non-Intervention Com- 
‘mittee in London if it had the courage to insist on real non-intervention. 
Having accorded to her own minor nationalities a measure of autonomy 
quite unknown to Tsarist Russia, she was all for the Czechoslovaks, 
whom she regarded as a genuine democracy, and made an alliance with 
them, provisional—as the protocol insisted—on the execution of the 
French pledge of support to them; and even after that failed at 
Munich, she still, as is now known, offered her help and strongly 
expressed her indignation at the French desertion. She repeatedly 
asked through Litvinov for European consultations to establish a 
common front against German aggression. 
_ I will not dwell in detail on the long negotiations which ended with 
the surprise of the Russo-German Pact of August 23rd, 1939. All con- 
cerned have their separate responsibilities. Never did the three chief 
parties interested—British, Russians and Poles—come together : that 
was left for them to do now in London. The Poles were not unnaturally 
afraid of accepting full Russian help in an area which was chiefly 
populated by White Russians and Ukrainians, formerly part of Russia. 
The Russians, as one of the major powers, felt annoyed that their help 
should be made contingent on Polish acceptance. Memories of the 
Intervention of 1918-20 and suspicion of the intentions of British policy, 
in which appeasement of Hitler seemed to have the chief place, made 
them actually imagine that we might really prefer to switch the main 
German assault on to Russia. Ribbentrop offered them what they most 
‘wanted—to remain in the rear of the war and outside it and to profit 
by this position. 

Russian war policy was at first directed to avoiding all complications 
‘with her nearest possible enemy, Germany. Anti-Fascist propaganda 
‘was silenced in the Moscow broadcasts, though anti-Fascist films con- 
‘tinued to be shown in Russia. To the rest of the world Russia said very 
much the same thing as Germany, while always representing herself as 
Standing for peace. She challenged a German conquest of the whole of 
Poland and, with a lack of scruple which seemed to match the German, 
she rescued for herself the area assigned to her by the Curzon Line, with 
something beyond it. She recovered the left side of her old naval road 
in the Baltic, and ultimately re-annexed her lost Baltic provinces. She 
tried to do the same with the right side, but was foiled by the sturdy 
resistance of the Finns. 

But the picture changed rapidly for her with the new all-round 
aggressions of Hitler and the complete elimination of France. Russia 
at once passed into a complete objectivity. The press and broadcasts 
threw a clear light on the rapidly changing European situation, so that 
the Government might claim the intelligent support of the public in 
‘any new emergency. Expert writers followed closely every new 
product of German military invention, and each was now studied and 
imitated in rigorous and realistic practice. 

_ Moscow had never accepted the easy anticipation of a British defeat ; 
and as the new picture shaped itself, it brought home to anyone with any 
intelligence the obvious lesson that British and Russian interests, as 
menaced by the aggressions of Hitler, were practically identical. It was 
evidently so in the Balkans ; it was evidently so in the Pacific ; and it 
became clear that in the Baltic too the only possible enemy of Russia 
was now Germany. 

_ By now there was only one question for Russia. Would she yield like 
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the little States and accept the ridiculous and intolerable New Orden Oo} 
Hitler, or would she resist ? There were two vital points where accom) 
modation and retreat became impossible. The imposing economic pac) 
which accompanied that of non-aggression had never given Germany, 
anything like the material support which we were throughout receiving 
from the United States. There was only one way for the Germans be 
get what they wanted, and that was to come inside Russia and ie 
their production and transport for themselves. This would not merely, 
have meant losses, temporary or otherwise, of given territory, it woulq 
be a strangle-hold, under which it-would be impossible for the Soviet 
régime itself to survive. It would have killed the pet child of Stalin, foy, 
which so many sacrifices had been made, and it would have inevitably 
put an end to Stalin himself as a political figure. The result would be 
the same if Russia admitted Germany into a partnership in Centra] i 
Asia. The oil of Baku would have gone the same way as that of Iraq 
and Iran; among other things, Stalin’s mechanisation of agriculture) 
and therefore the whole collective structure would collapse. Hitler cut) 
the Gordian knot by invading Russia on June 22nd last. | 

Hitler started in with time-tables to the Ural mountains: the only; 
point in this must be that the Germans are getting sick of the business) 
and can see no consolation in a war with Russia, and least of all in aj 
war on two fronts, in exchange for loafing and bullying in occupied) 
countries. The Russian mobilisation alone takes the minimum of 4) 
fortnight, and there is nothing at all to boast of in a sudden and un-} 
announced rush of tanks against light unequipped frontier units and) 
over lately annexed and comparatively unfortified territory. What is) 
surprising, is that the new line should be held at all, as it certainly has) 
been for some time on the vulnerable side of Ukraine. So far the main} 
initial fighting has been where one would almost have expected it to be| 
—in, around, and in some parts beyond the fortified frontier of 1939. 
The blitzkrieg appears to be by now tolerably distributed on both sides.! 
The Russian Army is incomparably better equipped than in the last} 
war, and the magnificent resistance, sometimes even without cartridges, | 
which I witnessed then prepared me well enough to expect the tough) 
and effective stand of to-day, of which German eye-witnesses at the} 
front give such impressive accounts. The Russian was always master| 
of the German, as man to man—Napoleon himself has recorded this—| 
and as in the last war, he wins all bayonet encounters. The Red Army| 
is no longer defending estates of squires or the profits of capitalists, but} 
the national possessions of the whole community. The pitiful educa- 
tional gap between officers and men has now been closed, and “‘ every, 
soldier carries in his knapsack the baton of a Marshal.”’ Country and) 
people play their part around the fighting forces as they did with) 
Napoleon—only with far more organisation and efficiency, in which 
the broadcast now plays a conspicuous part—and the enemy’s path is 
laid waste around him. In the rear, the magnificent spirit of 1812 is far. 
more articulate to-day, and the tremendous drive of Stalin’s five-year 
plans of production has prepared the conditions in which to-day workers 
of all sorts are themselves doubling their own output. ‘ 

Already the nationalising process of the war is felt in army, people 
and government. Stalin’s rule had already given it a long preface. 1 
believe that, as the war goes on, it will give ever greater reality to the’ 
cause of democracy and liberation for which both government and 
poopie are already fighting. 
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P a ETWEEN the war of 1914 and those of our own day the world 
3 > at large pursued a well-defined economic policy. During that 
quarter of a century the statesmen of every nation, by means fiscal 
and monetary, were active in restraint of international trade. The result 
Was an economic cataclysm such as humanity had never experienced 
before. It shook the whole world, except, indeed, the imperturbable 
statesmen plodding on in error with added unanimity. Meanwhile, 
from the depths of misery and chaos thus created, arose violent and 
wicked men in East and West. They seized power on the plea that they 
would restore prosperity, but only plunged mankind into wars once 
more. Now, as soon as the world can destroy them, is it to resume its 
pre-war economic error? If it does so, the distress thereby to be 
inflicted once more upon humanity will breed new dictators and wars 
without end. 

It may be said, in reply to this, that, locked as we are in a death 
struggle, we should not even glance at such a matter now. But suppose 
we survive! It will at once confront us then. And besides, the Axis 
Powers have long ago, at any rate since July 1940, formally raised this 
issue for the post-war world. They have proclaimed a New Order both 
for East and West. On our side, H.M. Government by the voice of its 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Eden, has declared (May zg9th, 1941), with 
reference to economic reconstruction after the war, that ‘‘ While all 

our efforts are concentrated on winning the war, H.M. Government has 
naturally been giving careful consideration to this important matter.” 
Finally, President Roosevelt in his Message to Congress of January 6th, 
1941, has proclaimed the resolution of his country to secure four 
freedoms for humanity: freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want, i.e. economic freedom, and freedom from fear. 
Thus the Allies as well as the Axis are pledged to economic reconstruc- 
tion of some sort. For information as to what is proposed on each side, 
let us turn to the expressed views of the only two responsible statesmen, 
Mr, Eden and Dr. Clodius, who have dealt with the economic future in 
some detail since the war began. Before doing so, however, I must 
glance at the extraordinary utterance, as regards the economic future 
of France, delivered by Marshal Pétain soon after the fall of France in 
June 1940. It was published in full in the unprocurable . Revue des deux 
Mondes of September 15th, 1940, under the title of “La Politique 
Sociale de l’Avenir.’”’ It need not long detain us, all the more that it 
dealt with the economic future of France alone. 

In reading this programme of Marshal Pétain, we can only rub our 
eyes in amazement. We are back to the times of the Ancien Régime, 
Apparently, the Bastille has not fallen. King Louis is on the throne. 
Indeed, the Marshal himself tells us that we should model our economics | 
on the principles of those days, and he holds up “the most national] 
of our poets, the good La Fontaine” as the author from whom we 
peuld seek instruction, taking to heart his fable of ‘‘ The Worker and 

his Children.” Consistently, the Marshal ridicules all that his country 
stood for during 150 years. Happily, * the monstrous and flabby 
State ” has now collapsed, with its “illogical, incoherent and contra- 
dictory system.” “ The so-called social laws of the Third Republic,”’ 
presumably the measures for pensions, holidays, health insurance, and 
0 forth, are disapproved by this stern reactionary. The watchwords of 
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‘rance are sneered away : Liberty i is “the liberty to die of hunger ” ; 
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Equality is futile unless “ fitted into a rational hierarchy ” ; Fraternity 
is ‘‘an absurd concept.” Modern ideas on these things, it seems, ar} 
foreign products foolishly imported into France. What “ We yearn for} 
are Christian economics, for Christianity teaches men “ to accep) 
willingly the necessity of work.” Thus Christianity is to be identifiey 
with the National Socialism of Hitler, and, therefore, adds the un) 
hesitating Marshal, “ we find little trouble in accepting the Nationa 
Socialist idea.” It is a pity that, in quoting that fable of La Fontaine) 
he did not mention the lines in which the Worker begs his children no} 
to forfeit the heritage of the past. 

Upon all this pronouncement there is a single comment to be made. 


sprang into the saddle. The Ancien Régime, by gracious permission 0} 
Hitler, renewed its claim to the throne. Bad economics, a feebl|} 
fabulist, and false Christianity formed its programme and its creed 
This France could only hope to live by shedding industrialism. Thi 
working classes must take their chance under the Reich. The agrij 
cultural classes of unoccupied France must resume the yoke 0} 
feudalism. | 

To turn to Germany, what is the international economic policy whic} 
it proffers to the world? It has been stated very clearly by Dr. Clodius| 
the Reich Minister of Trade, in the Journal Berlin, Rome, Tokyo, 0: 
February 1941, in commentary on the Trade Agreement betweer 
Germany and Italy concluded at that date. “‘ Even after the war,” hi 
says,“ a return to free uncontrolled international trade and freedom t¢ 
make international payments will be out of the question, because it has 
been shown that international commerce cannot be revitalised in thi 
way. Only when the State controls international trade and internationa 
payments can the requisite conditions for the rehabilitation of Europear 
economic life be created.’”’ It is noticeable that some time previously} 
(July 25th, 1940) Dr. Funk, Reich Minister of Trade, had alread 
defined this policy in its applicability to South America. “ Either 
German-South American trade relations will take place on the basis ©: 
free agreements with sovereign South American States, or they wil 
not take place at all.”’ 

Now, if we analyse the trade statistics of Europe as a whole ir 
ordinary times, we shall find that, in the last normal year, 1937, the 
total external trade of the twenty-six sovereign States which then 
composed Europe, was, as to 60 per cent., intra~-European, and, as to 
40 per cent., extra-European. According to the German plan, this 
immense extra- -European trade, now in the hands of private enterprise, 
is to be expropriated and placed in the hands of the Nazi State. For 
we must remember that Europe, as it is now being organised, consists 
of an inner zone, the Greater Reich, which is based on serf labour, and 
an outer zone, which is based on the plunder, in one form or another, 01 
the different nations composing it, ie. Denmark, Norway, France, 
Italy, the Balkan States, and so forth. This robbery is either partial, 
i.e. the peoples are forced to sell their goods to Germany at less than the 
market value, or it is plain straightforward plunder. Thus, details 
apart, the Europe of the future is to be one economic unit under Berlin, 
and the external international trade of this unified Europe is to be 
operated likewise from that centre. How will this plan work, say, as 
regards South America, in the case of which we have, as aforesaid, the 
advantage of Dr. Funk’s explanation of it ? ; 
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_ Normally, the private citizens of the twenty South American 
Republics send nearly 30 per cent. of their exports to Continental 
Europe. All this trade must be handed over by them to their respective 
governments, so that these governments may be allowed to conduct 
their commercial exchanges solely with the Reich. The motive of the 
Reich in insisting upon this regulation can only be that it will enable the 
Reich to blackmail the individual States of that Continent into economic 
subjection to its will, a course which would be impossible if the trade 
were left, as it is now, in private hands on both sides of the Atlantic. A 
gruesome prospect this for the South American peoples who, addition- 
ally, will also have forfeited their entire huge export trade with Great 
Britain. For according to Dr. Ley, another colleague of Dr. Clodius, 
“England must be destroyed and become once more that unknown 
een island which she was centuries ago.” Besides this economic fate, 
a political fate is to be reserved for South America by Hitler himself, 
who declared to Rauschning, when President of the Senate of Danzig, 
“We shall create a new Germany in South America.” It may thus be 
asserted that the economic policy of Nazidom contemplates the creation, 
or is engaged in creation, of three concentric circles in which, respectively, 
serfdom, robbery, and blackmail are the principles to be pursued. 

Turning next from the post-war economic aims of Germany to those 

of Britain, these latter have been officially defined by Mr. Eden (May 
2oth, 1941). It is safe to say that no wiser or more statesmanlike 
economic utterance has been made by a responsible British statesman 
during the last twenty-five years, that is, since the days when we 
enacted the McKenna Duties in 1915 and started upon the path of 
trade restriction which we have so unfortunately pursued ever since. 
But now we seem suddenly to have emerged from this slough of error, 
and have put behind us the days when (March 18th, 1933) Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain could declare at Birmingham, “we cannot go back to 
Free Trade, not even if all the world adopted it.” 
_ After the war, as Mr. Eden informs us, “‘ let no one suppose that we, 
for our part, intend to return to the chaos of the Old World. To do so 
would bankrupt us no less than others.”’ In plainer terms, we are to 
effect such arrangements ‘‘as will permit the revival of international 
trade on the widest possible basis. We shall hope to see the develop- 
ment of a system of international exchange in which the trading of 
goods and services will be the central feature.” As regards Germany, 
“under a system of free economic co-operation Germany must play a 
part. But here I draw a firm distinction. We must never forget that 
Germany is the worst master Europe has yet known. Five times in the 
last century she has violated peace. She must never be in a position to 
play that réle again. . . . A lasting settlement and internal peace of the 
Continent is our only aim.” 

Of the policy so admirably enunciated by Mr. Eden it may be said 
that it has two merits, one explicit and the other implicit. In the first 
place, it implements, at a stroke, our constant but hitherto rather vague 
assertions that we are fighting in the cause of freedom. For, up till now, 
it was somewhat difficult to understand how the two big Protectionist 
Powers, the United States and Great Britain, could, either of them, 
claim that réle. Hitherto it had to be assumed that the words of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, spoken at Birmingham (March 18th, 1933), still 
Tule our policy, all the more that they had been enunciated shortly 
after we had become a fully-fledged Protectionist Power in 1932. Thus 
rom I915 to 1932 we had gradually, and from 1933 onwards had 
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formally, abandoned economic freedom. This inconsistency betwee 
practice and precept is, it seems, to be rectified. Continental Europ) 
Mr. Eden tells us, will at the end of the war be able to export few goods 
it will be “starved and bankrupt.”’ But this situation can only k 
remedied by “‘ the countries of the British Empire and their Allies, wi 
the United States and South America.” It is, presumably, only Fb 
reversing the economic policy which the world has pursued during tk 
last quarter of a century that the “ chaos’’ of which Mr. Eden he 
spoken so eloquently can be cured.- 

The second feature in Mr. Eden’s exposition of our war aims We 
tacit rather than expressed. Nevertheless, this reticence also merit 
the most cordial support. Innumerable worthy men in innumerabl 
utterances are advocating the revival, if not of the League of Nations1 
full blast, at any rate, of some sort of European, and even world-wid 
political organisation, Such a policy would be assuredly highly dange 
ous at the present time. As long as the nations have not abandone 
their mutual economic warfare, such an organisation is unthinkabl 
It was that warfare which destroyed the League of Nations as we kne 
it. For the component nations of the League were never at peace wit 
each other but always at war, an economic war only, but a deadly we 
nevertheless, directed not at their mutual lives but at their mutu: 
livelihoods. Hence it is that, until this economic warfare is ended, n 
political reorganisation of the world has the remotest chance of succes 
Was it on this ground that Mr. Eden emphasised the prime necessit 
and the prior necessity of economic peace? If this consideration we 
implicit in his statement of our war aims, it was indeed most wise. An 
besides this, the war is not yet finished! How, then, on the very pri 
ciple of freedom, should Great Britain be justified in propounding 
scheme of political reorganisation over the heads and without tk 
knowledge of the peoples of Europe itself ? 

GEORGE PEEL. 


ROUMANIA AND THE RUSSO- 
GERMAN WAR. 


EVER has history brought Roumania into a more difficu 
N ean of material or spiritual issues than this war. The tw 

great rival Powers, Germany and Russia, have acted, fir: 
jointly, for the inner disruption and material weakening of Roumani: 
and later she was forced to take the side of one against the other. TE 
history of Stephen the Great, or Michael the Brave, has some similarit 
with the situation of to-day, but the tragedy was never so complete n 
so deeply affecting the whole nation as to-day. 

In August 1939, Hitler and Stalin signed their friendship and not 
aggression pact for ten years, which enabled Germany to start the wa 
In that pact the fate of the Finnish territory, the Baltic States, Polan 
and Bessarabia was settled. Hitler paid generously for the peace, whic 
he never intended to keep indefinitely, but there was no material proc 
of that deal until Ribbentrop revealed it quite clearly in his “ Declare 
tion ’’ of June 22nd, 1941. 

A delimitation of spheres of interest by a renunciation of Geral 
interference in Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Bessarabit 
while the territories of the former Polish State up the Narew-Bug-Sa 
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. line were to be annexed by Russia, in accordance with the wish of the 
Soviet Government. 


_ Although the Russo-German pact spoke about “‘ spheres of interest ”’ 
and “ renunciation of interference ” this was only a new Nazi term for 
siving away those countries. But when on June 24th, 1940, the Soviet 
sovernment informed the Wilhelmstrasse that they intended to solve the 
Bessarabian question “by force,” the Reich was “ indignant ” only 
ecause Moscow asked also the northern Bukovina—‘ which had never 
deen mentioned at the earlier negotiations ’’—because it would have 
“a detrimental effect on Germany’s economic interests in Roumania,”’ 
und because it would “ disorganise the life of the German minority 
sroups.’’ But Germany “ has supported the Soviet standpoint against 
Roumania, though with a heavy heart.” 
_ 1 have reason to believe that this last phrase is as untrue as many 
other statements by German leaders. In 1939 they acquiesced in the 
rape of Bessarabia; in 1940, I am convinced, it was by Germany’s 
wn advice that the Soviet put the question of Bessarabia so brutally. 
[he reasons were because Roumania was still a potential ally of Great 
Britain and the gateway to the Balkans, German economic power was 
still shared with England and other countries, the Roumanian army and 
jation was still determined to fight for their territory, and, to quote 
Ribbentrop, “ the outbreak of war between Roumania and Hungary 
was imminent.’’ But all this could be turned in favour of Germany by 
a stroke: the disastrous spectre for Roumania of a lost war on two 
fronts, against Hungary and Russia. If Russia started the pincer move- 
ment and Hungary exerted pressure later, Roumania could not invoke 
the British guarantee, which was only negotiated for the case ofa ‘‘ direct 
or indirect German attack ’’; and although it was framed in general 
terms, by not stating clearly that it would work also against a Russian 
ageression, it left that leak open for an indirect German attack on 
Russia. So Hitler ‘‘ advised that Bessarabia should be ceded.” He 
knew, like others, except shortsighted leading Roumanians in 
Bucharest, that a cession without fighting is bound to bring a moral 
i ° . a 
sollapse of the army and the population, at the same time compromising 
the position of those who advocated a policy of resistance and neutrality, 
as well as driving Roumania completely into Germany’s arms. The 
sconomic and strategic keypoint in the Balkans was about to be gained 
without war, by political pincers. 
The second act of this drama developed quickly, thanks to the 
sxcellent German management. Hitler stated in his “ Proclamation ”’ 
af June 22nd, 1941: 
The Roumanian Government believed, however, that they could not 
answer for the cession of Bessarabia in the eyes of their own people 
_ unless Germany and Italy in compensation would at least guarantee the 
integrity of what still remained of Roumania. I did so, with a heavy 
heart, principally because, if the Germans give a guarantee, that means 
that the guarantee is kept. We are neither Britons nor Jews. 


This happened on June 26th, 1940, but on August 30th Ribbentrop 
and Ciano broke this guarantee and presented the Roumanian Govern- 
ment with a ready-made map of the new Roumanian-Hungarian 
frontier (the Vienna award). By that 14 million Roumanians and only 
00,000 Hungarians were transferred to Hungary. An impossible and 
diculous frontier-line has been traced, which is a caricature of any 
thnical, geographical, historical or economic facts. 
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Although Ribbentrop in his ‘“ Declaration’’ stated that “ this 
guarantee could i in no way be directed against Russia,” Hitler pointed 
out in his ‘‘ Proclamation ”’ that to Molotov’s first question (on his} 
visit to Berlin at the beginning of 1941) he replied-that “ the German 
guarantee is a general one therefore it would also work “ in the case! 
of an attack by Soviet Russia on Roumania.” 

The four questions of Molotov reveal the whole imperialistic policy 
pursued by the U.S.S.R. ia 


1. Occupation of Moldavia as far-as the Carpathians—the best 
strategic frontier—and the Dobrudja, to make a link with 
Bulgaria ; 

a: military occupation of Bulgaria, which means the domination 
of the Balkans ; 

3. occupation of strategic points on the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus—thus betraying her old ally Turkey and probably 
being the main cause of the unique international situation in 
which Ataturk’s country is placed to-day, as the ally of the 
three belligerents ; 

4. Narvik—through Finland. 


Hitler used these secrets of his ally to impress the Balkan countries 
and to gain their sympathy. We must conclude that Russia’s policy 
was clumsy, and in any case badly staged. 

The Roumanian army is now fighting side by side with Germany to 
regain a province lost under the heavy pressure of two mighty neigh- 
bours. The whole country is claimed to be behind this “ patriotic 
action ’’ of General Antonescu. Every Roumanian would feel glad to 
recover it ; but this joy will be diminished when they realise that it 
would only mean putting the rich Bessarabian soil entirely at the 
disposal of German necessities. What is Greater Roumania worth if 
it has the only hope “ that Hitler will provide her an honourable place 
in his European Sun,” as a former Prime Minister put it so tragically ? 
Politically minded as most Roumanians are, they are also aware that 
this. is not the last stage of the gigantic struggle, and that it is rather 
dangerous for a small nation to take part in the fight of the giants, 
especially as this war serves only in a secondary way Roumani 
interests. This knowledge will greatly reduce their fighting spirit ; it 
primarily provides Germany with cannon fodder, with a number of 
satellite Powers in this ‘‘ Christian Crusade’ against ‘‘ Antichrist,” 
and it is meant to cement collaboration for the sake of the future 
Pan-Europe under German patronage. 

Hitler hopes to attract allies which he would otherwise not have been 
able to do by economic collaboration and military pressure alone. His 
success will depend very much on British and Soviet diplomacy, as well 
as on their propaganda and peace aims. Nobody in those parts of the 
world would like to give up private liberty or State independence. On 
the Russian frontier, Europe fights the battle of her-future, which the 
majority of Europeans hope to develop in a direction different from 
that of the dictatorial and imperialistic Power policy of the two main 
combatants. British statesmen have a singular occasion to show theif 
ability and win this battle for Anglo-Saxon ideals, but precious time 
should not be lost again. Their task is facilitated by the above object- 
lesson of the lack of morality, when greedy might, not high principles 
of equality or humanity towards the smaller and weaker States, shaped 
the deeds of the two biggest Powers in continental Europe. The solution 
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a strong Federation, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, of free 
tions in a free Commonwealth, which would not and could not be 
perialistic, but only work for the Preecrvation of peace. This has 
en my gospel ever since 1929. 
The Agreement signed between Great Britain and U.S.S.R. on 
ly 11th is an encouraging step towards a lasting solution of the 
oblems in that part of the world. It means that the smaller nations 
ing between Germany and Russia know now that their fate will 
pend also on the British attitude. This is a very important psycho- 
gical factor in the maintenance of an anti-Nazi spirit in those 
unitries, giving them the certainty that they are not being left in the 
mds of one or both the neighbouring imperialistic states. Great 
itain, and this will mean also U.S.A., will be interested and will play 
important part in the settlement. 
: V. V. TILEA, 

Formerly Roumanian Minister in London. 


WHITHER SWEDEN AND 
FINLAND ? 


‘T is now an accepted commonplace that neutrality is a thing of the 
past. When a year ago mortal catastrophe befell the Low Countries, 
-Denmark and Norway, it revealed in one lurid and final flash a 
ism which was becoming more and more apparent not merely since 
e advent of dictatorships in Europe but for a much longer period. 
esident Wilson said nearly twenty-five years ago that there would be 
) neutrality in the next world war. The series of disasters great and 
dali nations alike have had to face since September 1939 provides 
quent proof—if indeed any were required—that self-proclaimed 
untouchability ’’ offers no protection whatever. Even the capacity 
fight a would-be invader is not necessarily a deterrent. As to 
easement, experience has shown that far from being a means to 
ert a clash it is the surest way to bring one about—in the 
gressor’s own time. It was Mr. Churchill who so picturesquely pointed 
t in the days of Munich that appeasement is not the avoidance of war 
rough dishonour but the certainty of war plus dishonour. 
As we enter the third year of the present conflict the recapitulation 
these fundamental truths might seem almost ridiculous. Yet there 
e not only individuals but whole nations or Governments who still 
etend to believe in them. The most striking example is Sweden, and 
r official spokesmen never miss the opportunity of proclaiming that 
eir country is neutral. As a matter of curiosity I have looked up the 
rd “neutral” in the Oxford Dictionary, which gives the following 
finition of it : 


Not assisting either of two belligerent-States, belonging to a State that 
thus stands aloof, exempted or excluded from active or passive 
. hostilities. 


ith all respect to my Swedish friends—and I am privileged to have 
any—their country’s record since the war began is in complete 
ntradiction with that definition. However reluctantly, Sweden has 
ore than once actively or passively assisted a belligerent state, and 
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she has certainly never stood aloof. Though, luckily for her, up to no 
her territory has remained uninvaded, she has not been exempt 
hostilities either. Now bearing in mind Sweden’s geographical positi 
and her economic structure—the two guiding considerations of hj 
foreign policy—there is nothing surprising in all that. But what seer 
so odd is her peeved insistence that none of these things have happen 
or that they are of no consequence to the world outside. ; 
To take the latest development first. Simultaneously with the ouj 
break of hostilities between Germany_and Russia on June 22nd, the} 
also began a new war between the Russians and the Finns. Whereupq 
the Swedish Government granted transit facilities for a German divisi¢ 
to be moved from Norway into Finland, ostensibly in answer to a joii) 
German and Finnish request. In fairness to the Swedish Government | 
must be stated that this decision was not taken lightly. The Riksde 
was consulted in a secret session and there is every reason to beliey 
that not only in Parliament but within the Government itself there wi 
much opposition to allowing these German troops to cross Swedis 
territory. The Press was most outspoken on the issue, too. Moreove 
even after the event had taken place, both the Prime Minister, He 
Per Albin Hansson, who is the leader of the Social Democratic part} 
and Professor Bagge, Minister of Education and leader of the Co 
servative party, felt called upon to deliver public orations in whii 
they sought to justify the Government’s action. The nature of the 
pleadings is really outside the scope of this argument ; nobody in h 
senses would question the Swedes’ right to decide for themselves or the 
claim to be the best judges of their country’s interests. Nor does 
matter in this context whether by granting right of passage to or 
German division they avoided other, heavier demands. What doi 
matter, however, is that by acting as they did they certainly con 
mitted a breach of neutrality, and it is puerile to deny this. Agaii 
they chose to yield to Germany’s pressure at a moment when | 
Germans are so heavily engaged in Russia, as well as in the battle 
the Atlantic and the Near East, that it is extremely unlikely they coul 
have afforded an invasion of Sweden in addition to their existing con 
mitments. However, were this Swedish concession an isolated action 
would have been possible to explain it, at least in part, by a genuir 
desire to help Finland. It is not an isolated action. The important thir 
to bear in mind at this point is not so much that during the first Russ 
Finnish war they refused to let British and French troops cross Sweder 
by that, as a matter of fact, they probably saved the Allies from 
terrible disaster. The important considerations to bear in mind are of 
different order. These range from transit facilities being given to tl 
Germans soon after the invasion of Norway was completed to a who. 
series of ‘‘ appeasement ”’ gestures of varying importance. I indicate 
some of these in an article entitled “ Scandinavia and the War ”’ whic 
appeared in THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW of February 1941. Since the 
attempts to muzzle the Press have grown in frequency and in scop 
There has been this grotesque situation, for instance, that an issue ¢ 
Sweden’s leading weekly, Vecko Journalen, was confiscated because ‘ 
an article by Herr Engberg, a prominent member of Premier Hansson 
own Socialist party, and until recently Minister of Education in h 
Cabinet. Or again, there has been a row because the Press reported 
speech by Mr. Harold Nicolson made in London before an Angl 
Swedish audience, this particular oration apparently failing to satis! 
the delicate susceptibilities of Herr K. G. Westman, the over-zealot 
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ster of Justice. Incidentally, the Swedish translation of Mr. 
lson’s little book on the war was banned as soon as it appeared. 
_ German propaganda has been very active and it is openly served by 
two or three newspapers. On the other hand the news-sheet issued by 
the British press attaché has on occasion been banned or confiscated. 
Bach one of these episodes may not be very important in itself, even 
though the examples could be multiplied ad infimtum. But they are 
ptomatic ; they are portents of a trend that is undeniable. The 
sublic and the Government are rather out of step on all these issues—a 
situation not unlike that which prevailed in Britain from, say, 1935 to 
May 1940. Ina country where the love of freedom and justice is deeply 
grained in every citizen ; where democracy is not an object of lip 
service but a reality of everyday life ; where labour has an absolute 
najority in Parliament and capital is essentially progressive; in a 
untry, moreover, whose sympathy for invaded Denmark and Norway 
s profound and genuine, there cannot be much love lost for Nazi 
sermany or for appeasement. The nation trusts the Government, yet 
t is perturbed and irritated by its pusillanimous foreign policy. Of 
sourse it is ridiculous to suspect old trade union leaders like Per Albin 
ind his closest collaborators of any leanings towards dictatorship or of 
ny sympathies with Germany’s cause in this war. These men are 
incere democrats. But there are many imponderables. The hatred 
und fear of Russia is an hereditary obsession. The sceptical disbelief in 
Britain’s capacity to act is the result of the disenchantment, the dismay, 
he painful impression created by us over a period of years—from 
1on-intervention to the evacuation of Crete. But chief of all these 
s the factor of economic dependence on, and natural respect for 
xermany. 

After losing her trade outlets to the west, where Great Britain and 
he U.S.A. were not only her principal markets but also vital sources of 
apply, Sweden only kept three life-lines with the world outside: 
hrough Petsamo, through Russia, and through Germany. The few 
ydd ships that have, after endless negotiations, been allowed to sail to 
© from Gothenburg, hardly count. But now Petsamo is virtually 
losed. Trade with Russia, which throughout 1940-1 the Swedes had 
sone out of their way to develop despite their loathing of the Soviet 
sovernment, has presumably also been discontinued. Only Germany 
emains, or beyond that the Lebensraum. Not a very enviable position 
or a country whose staple industries require export markets and which 
s entirely dependent on foreign raw materials for the production of 
nany of her goods. Not to mention fuel, cattle fodder, textiles and a 
ew other necessities. If the Germans choose to cut off their coal 
upplies to Sweden, the whole of Swedish industry would come to a 
ndstill ; there is no other place where they can get this coal. Or, if 
he Germans decided to prevent even the relatively small trade turnover 
vith Finland, Denmark and Norway, or with South Eastern Europe, 
he Swedes would soon feel the pinch. The Government is probably 
ite sincere when it claims that it will not be blackmailed or bullied 
o anything ; or when it declares its determination not to compromise 
eyond a certain point. It tries to persuade itself and the people that 
sweden is getting stronger every day, that her armament industries 
working as never before, that the Army and Navy are growing, and 
even airplane construction is forging ahead. They have certainly 
nt a vast fortune on these things and are about to spend much more. 
a few turns of the screw by Germany, and the very foundation of 
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this imposing superstructure is shaken or destroyed. How can Swede 
fight a modern war without oil, for instance, to mention but the mo} 
obvious of the inherent weaknesses? They try to assuage their ow 
misgivings by arguing that they are acting not only in Sweden’s intere: 
but in that of Scandinavia as a whole. By remaining neutral an 
prosperous they will be able when hostilities are over to help their sist 
nations, they say. Only the future can prove whether that contentio 
is justified. But meanwhile the good Swedes, who were so vehemer 
in their condemnation of British appeasement, have by their ow 
endeavours on similar lines brought their country into a position the 
does not greatly differ from the status of Rumania on the eve of e 
Gleichschaltung. 

If Sweden’s troubles are thus largely self-made, not so the positif 
of Finland. Hers is a tragic fate. Within the brief period of twent 
months she is for the second time at war with Russia. In 1939-40 sh 
earned the admiration of the whole world by the courageous stand sh 
made. This conflict is different. Not that it can be blamed on the Finns 
for no sane person could affirm they have deliberately plunged into | 
second war after the battering they got last year. Yet it is undeniabl 
that they are now being used by the Germans as a basis against Russi 
the Russia which has become Britain’s ally. Not only that, but Finland 
official spokesmen, President Ryti and Field-Marshal Mannerhein 
have openly proclaimed that this is a holy war against Russia and hav 
paid striking tributes to their German associates. Even believing as 
do that these declarations were made under duress, even knowing as W 
must what pressure the Germans are exercising upon the Finns, it : 
impossible to get away from the feeling that there was no need to g 
quite so far or with quite so much zeal. Of Finland’s original desire 1 
keep out of the Russo-German clash at almost any price there is litt 
doubt. Also, being realists, the Finns hope for, and many of them belies 
in, a British victory. None of them could have desired to find the 
country on the side of Britain’s enemy.. Yet it is hard to see how the 
could have refused to let the German divisions in when the precariou 
ness of their position in the first Russian war is fully realised. Agait 
up to the last moment they never knew the true nature of Russe 
German relations. On quite a number of vital issues affecting Finlam 
e.g. the question of the nickel mines near Petsamo, the Russian and th 
German legations in Helsinki seemed to work in unison. There is i 
discoverable evidence that the Russians ever protested against tt 
presence of German troops in Finland until Hitler opened hostilities ¢ 
June 22nd. That the Finns would like to avail themselves of tk 
present circumstances to regain their lost territories there is litt 
doubt. But had they been able to avoid being involved in the clas 
between their two formidable neighbours they would certainly nm 
have raised this issue now. 

With Denmark and Norway invaded, with Sweden far away on tl 
road of appeasement, and Finland once more fighting in the war, tl 
Scandinavian scene certainly is not bright. People in this country a1 
rather apt to be censorious about the smaller nations, especially tho: 
of Northern Europe. Before being too condemnatory we should thir 
of our own record in the not too distant past. Let us remember th 

closing of the Burma Road. Yet we are China’s friends now. Let 1 
- remember the visit of a British Prime Minister to Hitler in Munich ar 
Berchtesgaden, with the well-known results. Yet we are the Allies | 
Czechoslovakia to-day and pledged to her restoration. Again, there W: 
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easinia. Yet the Negus has been able to regain his throne and country, 

a to Britain’s victories. 

The actions of Sweden and Finland may be bitterly.disappointing to 
us to-day. Who knows whether before the present conflict is over we 

shall not find them on our side? For that is where they belong, and 

what 1 is more—they know it. 

a GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 
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» POLAND CONTINUES TO FIGHT. 


| HE complete occupation of Polish territory by the Germans did 
j not signify the end of the Polish resistance. It is generally known 
f that a Polish army had been constituted in France, that it has 
gloriously fought in France as well as in Norway. It is known that there 
is to-day a Polish army in Great Britain, that there are Polish troops in 
Palestine, that the Polish navy and the Polish air force play gallantly 
their part in the Battle of Britain. It is less known perhaps that the 
bulk of this Polish army is constituted by men who have crossed over to 
France after the end of the Polish war, by men who in order to continue 
their fight had to escape from Poland or from the Hungarian and 
Rumanian camps for prisoners of war, and risk their liberty and their 
life in case they had been caught. 
_ This fight of the Polish army is, however, only one part of the fight 
that is still going on. A second, not less important part of the struggle, 
is the fight which day after day is going on without interruption in 
‘occupied Poland. The whole history of this fight cannot be told to-day 
for obvious reasons. The Gestapo would only be too happy to find any 
indication which would help them. However, even on the basis of 
what the Germans know already, on the basis of information given by 
‘the German and German-controlled press, one is able to piece together 
‘an approximate picture not only of the stubborn resistance of the Polish 
people, but of the actual war that is going on in all the corners of Poland. 
‘One of the most striking features is of course the completeness of the 
‘Polish non-collaboration with the Germans. To say nothing of France, 
even in Norway and Holland the Germans have found tiny groups of 
fifth columnists and traitors who were quite ready to help them in 
Tuling their own country. Quisling has become a common name. There 
to-day in Norway a complete Quisling régime, there are in Holland 
‘Dutchmen (like Rost van Tonningen) in key positions. There are, 
perhaps, even in these countries certain decent people who- have 
accepted a collaboration in the hope to improve by this collaboration 
he lot of their countrymen. In Poland the situation is quite different. 
f course there are still Polish petty officials, tramway drivers, clerks 
policemen. But all the German attempts to build up a Polish govern- 
nent have failed. In the first months after the conquest, the Nazis 
pproached many people in order to persuade them to form a govern- 
nent on the Hacha model, but nobody accepted. 
This total refusal of collaboration has led Hitler to a change of policy. 
long as he hoped to get some Poles to work with him the non- 
exed part of Poland was officially called ‘‘ Polnischer Reststaat,” 
nd the Germans affirmed that this part will form after the war an 
independent unit under German protectorate. To-day this part is called 
mply “ Polnisches Restgebiet,” the territory where Poles are allowed 
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to live, and the Governor-General, Frank, affirms that the Polish State) 
has disappeared for ever. This passive resistance entails sacrifices. The 
Germans in their desire to destroy the Polish nation have invented new) 
nationalities. They affirm that the inhabitants of Upper Silesia are] 
Silesians, not Poles; the inhabitants of Polish Pomerelia are to be 
considered as Kashubs : ; the mountaineers of Tatra are for the 
Germans a special nationality of “ Gorale ” (mountaineers). To accept 
a membership of this new nationality means to escape the disabilities 
of the Poles, to escape persecution, to have better food rations. Never+ 
theless when the Germans made a new census in the Tatra mountains, 
of the 200,000 mountaineers who had to reply whether they were} 
“ Gorale ” or Poles only thirty accepted the profitable new nationality. | 

This boycott of German rule is sternly enforced. A Polish film star, 
Igo Sym, learnt it to his detriment. To better his lot he declared himself} 
a German and was rewarded by the directorship of a theatre. Soon} 
afterwards, in the first days of March 1941, he was found shot in his| 
Warsaw flat. This political murder proves that passive resistance is not} 
the only weapon of the Poles. And there are many more proofs of active’ 
struggle. Very often one finds in the papers reports of fights between) 
the German police or German soldiers and Polish “‘ bandits.’ This term) 
of bandits, which the Germans borrowed from their Japanese Axis| 
friends, denotes in Poland as in China the guerilla fighters who hide in’ 
the forests and continue their armed struggle. The Krakauer Zeitung 
of February 26th gives a glimpse of how this struggle is conducted. It 
says that a house where Polish insurgents barricaded themselves was 
besieged by German troops and set on fire. The insurgents were killed, 
but they had succeeded in killing some of their assailants, among them 
a lieutenant. At the funeral of this lieutenant another armed encounter 
between the police and Polish patriots took place. The Warsaw papers 
at the same time announced an armed encounter in Warsaw between 
the persons defending a clandestine munition store and the German 
police who had discovered it. Thus the Germans themselves confess 
that a kind of armed struggle is continually going on. 

Still more revealing is the Ostdeutscher Beobachter of May 14th. This 
paper brought the obituary notice of three S.S. leaders, who all “ died 
unexpectedly ” in the night of May 9th. A later number brought more 
obituary notices of people who died “ on duty ” on this same night, and 
one of these notices added the words “ as the result of enemy action.” 
As there had been no British air raid on Poznan on the night of May 9th 
the only conclusion ‘one can drawis that there had been an armed en- 
. counter between the S.S. and Polish guerilla troops. Thesame issue of the 
Ostdeutscher Beobachter of May 14th brings another important item. Itis 
the report of the trial of twenty-four Poles who at the end of 1939 had 
formed a secret military organisation. The object of this organisation was 
“at the right moment to take up arms against the German authorities and 
institutions and create a new Poland. To keep members and sym- 
pathisers informed a provocative journal Polonia Poznanska was 
issued.’’ Three of these young people were sentenced to death, others 
to long-term imprisonment. These terrible sentences are meant to 
intimidate the Poles. The Ostdeutscher Beobachter writes : ‘“‘ The Polish 
population must realise that there will be no repetition of 1918 in the 
Eastern areas either. The activities of the Polish Military Organisa- 
tion and the insurgents during 1918-19 against German institutions was 
possible only once, and cannot be repeated.”’ But there can be no doubt 
that these menaces will be of no avail. For one organisation discovered 
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-after eighteen months of activity—three new will spring up. Another 
ial—again with several death sentences—discovers the sabotage of 
railway workers and admits that as a result “ fifty-three carriages were 
lost to service in the German railways.” 
| Another aspect of the illegal struggle is the dissemination of news and 
‘the clandestine press. All the Polish newspapers have been suppressed 
by the Germans. The only press available is the German press and two 
or three papers published in Polish by Germans. All wireless sets have 
been confiscated in order to deprive the Poles of any contact with the 
outer world. It is again in a German paper that we find an indication 
how the Poles contrive to get their news by the wireless, despite this 
handicap. The Thorner Fretheit of February 19th reports a trial before 
the special tribunal at Grudziadz. The principal accused was the Polish 
housekeeper of a German doctor, who had access to the wireless set of 
her master and who listened in to the British broadcasts. But with her 
stood in the dock a youngster, who had to translate the broadcasts in 
English, several other persons, who were invited to listen in, anda man 
who had to stand guard on the staircase in order to prevent discovery. 
We see thus the embryo of an organisation for the dissemination of 
news. Apart from such embryonic organisations there is certainly a lot 
of clandestine wireless sets and the news from London regularly reaches 
the Poles. This private dissemination of wireless news plays, however, 

only a subordinate réle. The essential réle is played by the illegal press. 
__ The Poles have a long-standing training in publishing illegal papers. 
The Robotnik, the organ of the Polish Socialist Party, appeared regularly 
for years, notwithstanding all the efforts of the Tsarist Okhrana. As 
300n as one printing press was discovered and the editors were sent to 
biberia, another printing press appeared. During the first world war 
there were in Warsaw, in the time of the Russians as well as in the time 
of the German occupation, several illegal papers which appeared regu- 
larly, and I am very proud to have been the editor of one of them. The 
levelopment of the illegal press to-day, however, is on a scale of which 
we have not dared to dream. There are no less than twenty-eight 
legal papers in Poland, all of them appearing regularly, most of them 
orinted. These represent the whole range of Polish public opinion. 
They contain editorial articles, news about what is happening in Poland, 
nd above all news of what is happening in the world. The editors have 
\uecess to the wireless and each British victory, each happening on the 
stage of international politics, is reported immediately. One of these 
\papers performed even the incredible feat of presenting a photograph 
»f Winston Churchill and General Sikorski inspecting the Polish forces 
n Britain. Another contained a poem on the bombardment of Warsaw 
which had been published in London. Thanks to this illegal press the 
Poles are as completely informed of what is happening as if they had 
lirect access to the free press of Britain. 

| This press has still another rdle. It issues the mot d’ordre. I have 
Mentioned that all political opinions are represented by different 
ban However, these differences are differences of opinion on the 
‘ebuilding of Poland in the future. For the time there is unanimity, 
Manimity in the recognition of the Polish army in Britain and of the 
Polish Government in London as the actual and legal representative of 
?oland, unanimity in the decision to continue the struggle against 
zermany on Polish soil by all available means. The figures of circulation 
if this illegal press cannot be given. But there are proofs that practically 
he whole population in the towns and a large part in the country is 
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reached by them, because the mots d’ordre are obeyed. For instance, th 
papers ordered the boycott of a German circus which had come t 
Warsaw. Nobody went. The papers ordered for the anniversary of th 
war a silent demonstration: all the Poles were to stay indoors fror 
2 to 4 p.m. on September Ist. The streets of Warsaw were desertec 
Thus even these Poles, who are not knit together by a closer organi 
tion, are able to obey common directives in their action. 

It is a terribly costly war, not only for the individuals who are cual 
in any anti-German activity, who know that they have forfeited thei 
lives. Thus the housekeeper who has organised the listening-in to th 
British wireless has been condemned to death and her associates t 
eight or ten years of hard labour. (In Czechoslovakia the maximutr 
penalty for listening to the British wireless is five years of prison.) Iti 
costly for the whole nation. For the Germans have introduced i 
Poland a new conception of criminal law: the conception of “ collec 
tive responsibility.”” That means that, if the actual “ criminal ”’ canne 
be found, hostages are taken and executed. Thirty people have alread 
been executed because the murderer of Igo Sym has not been founc 
and hundreds more are arrested for the same reason. After a guerill 
encounter six villages have been burnt by the Germans and the peasant 
executed. After the armed encounter in Warsaw 5,000 young peop! 
have been arrested. After the successful escape of a young student ¢ 
Glasgow University, Casimir Kott, who had been arrested as possess¢ 
of an illegal wireless set and was suspected as leader of a youth organise 
tion, an escape which had cost the Gestapo several dead, 1,500 person 
were arrested in Warsaw and of these over 300 executed. This ruthles 
terror, which does not distinguish between those who are activel 
engaged in the fight and those who are completely innocent of an 
action, proves more than the bestiality of the Nazis. It proves tha 
they consider this underground work as a serious menace for the 
domination, a menace which must be suppressed at any cost. Th 
Battle of Poland did not cease the day that Warsaw fell, the day the 
Modlin and Hel were forced to capitulate. The Battle of Polan 
continues. . 

Will Hitler’s attack on Russia bring forth a change of attitude of th 
Polish population ? It is not impossible that he may try once again i 
conciliate a part of the Poles and to revive his former plan of creatin 
out of the Government-General an “independent” Poland on th 
Czech or Slovak model. But there can be no doubt that the Polis 
nation as a whole will continue its relentless struggle against th 
Germans. On June 23rd General Sikorski broadcast a statement 1 
Poland. The Polish Prime Minister stated first that “‘ The Polisl 
Russian question in its present aspect, which might have shadowed th 
outlook of many a friend of ours in the West and caused noxiot 
frictions and clashes, may, I believe, disappear from internation: 
politics. . . . The German tendencies towards Russia are unmistakabl 
imperialistic. The nations freed by the Germans would become the 
slaves. The final aim of Hitler is to continue his march against demot 
racy, against Great Britain and the U.S.A. After this war the worl 
will either be totally Nazi or totally free. There can be no other outcomi 
No one can any longer be misled by the meaning of Hitler’s promis 
and pledges. Agreements signed with Hitler have no longer even th 
significance of scraps of paper. To us the Germans will remain tt 
eternal and the irreconcilable foe, with whom there can be neithe 
pacts nor covenants. The Germans must be overthrown, disabled an 
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destroyed in order to provide a place for Poland among the ia:muy-v» 
free nations.” Thus the order is given to all who fight in Poland: ‘‘ Fhe 
fight continues.’’ It will be obeyed, for it corresponds to the interests 
and the wishes of the nation. 
. CZESLAW POZNANSKI. | 


DR. SCHACHT, THE GERMAN 
TALLEYRAND. 


ISTORICAL comparisons are bound to be wrong somewhere. 
H: we speak of Hitler’s financial wizard Dr. Hjalmar Horace 
; Greeley Schacht as the Talleyrand of the German Revolution, it 
has to be done under the assumption that Hitler wasa Napoleon (which he 
isnot), that the Nazi rising was a Revolution (whichit was not), and that 
the new German “ ideals ’” were a new gospel of humanity (which they 
are not either). But with these restrictions the comparison of the one- 
time most influential man behind Hitler with the versatile French 
statesman seems striking enough. Talleyrand changed sides, always 
falling in with the supreme power at the most favourable moment, at 
least three times: from the aristocrats to the leaders of the French 
Revolution, from the Revolution to Napoleon’s dictatorship, and from 
Napoleon to the legitimate House of the Bourbons—always remaining 
indispensable, always floating on the somewhat choppy waves, always 
attacked, distrusted, and still masterful in his own way. 

Every single one of these adjectives applies to the role which that 
extraordinary figure of to-day has played and, though somewhat 
eclipsed at the moment, goes on playing. The fact that Schacht made 
his reputation in the precincts of the Stock Exchange rather than on 
the slippery carpet of diplomacy is just the sign of the world’s trans- 
formation since the end of the eighteenth century. Dynastic interests 
and monarchic rights have given way to questions of exchange, raw 
materials, employment, tariffs and labour conditions : where a courtier 
im embroidered dress, framing his opinions in polished language, might 
have been successful a century ago, nowadays a Doctor of Political 
Science and Economics with a quick constructive brain is necessary to 
struggle for the interests of a nation. 

He has his uniform, by the way: not the brown or the black shirt of 
the Nazi, for he has evaded the temptation to become a member of the 
all-powerful Party, but a reverted collar, twice or three times as high 
as that of any other human being, and of a cut which was fashionable 
around the turn of the century. Whether this little eccentricity is 
emphasised as a symbolic token of a stiff backbone, or of an underlying 
conservatism in an otherwise rather democratic personality, is his own 
secret ; but he likes the little jokes he has to hear on that account. This 
collar helps to give his person a characteristic turn: tall, some six feet 
two or three, rather slender, even now when he is sixty-three, a bit slack 
in appearance—not exactly the hard, square-shouldered type which the 
average Gerrnan tends to adopt. The head, smaller than in harmony 
with the body, youthful notwithstanding the nearly white, thick hair 
parted in the middle, appears somehow disconnected from that long- 
limbed body ; laughing, twinkling eyes under glasses, a snub nose and 
an ironic, slightly sensual mouth complete the portrait. An observer 
cannot speak for ten minutes with Schacht without being under the 
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impression that here is the queerest mixture of German sentimentalism,| 
humanism even, with the burning ambition of a crafty schemer. | 
Those who consider Schacht: unscrupulous have strong arguments :/ 
the formerly eminent member of the Democratic Party, collaborator of, 
Ebert and Stresemann and Bruening, who has been instrumental in 
Hitler’s final success and stood by him for years, responsible for the} 
hardest task as yet to be mastered by his successors—the former partner 
and friend of Jewish bankers, a Freemason until they were thrown into} 
the same pot as the Jews, a member of the Cabinet of the most fanatical} 
anti-Semitic Nazis—the one-time reformer of Germany’s decrepit | 
finances and currency, the advocate of the gold standard and interna-| 
tional co-operation, as the money-juggler of the most militant national-| 
ism the world has ever seen. Yet there are points in his favour, and he} 
knows how to present them. ‘‘I am not a politician,” he argues, “ I) 
am an economist, nothing but an economist,’’ and he goes on to explain} 
that all his apparent inconsistency was the result of his having to serve} 
his country within his own economic sphere under the best available} 
conditions—i.e. with the alternating but always the best available 
backing for the credit he had to obtain for his country. It may sound 
hypocritical, but I am inclined to call it Quixotic ; Schacht has ex-| 
plained his voltefaces as just so many strokes of active defence, 
dictated by his sincere patriotism, and he fervently believes that: 
explanation. it 
Yet I have reason to believe that his ultimate aims always reached 
into the highest political sphere which he rightly or wrongly seemed to. 
consider as a function of modern economic evolution. He had always 
the courage to throw up a job whatever its importance, sure of getting 
a more important one by biding his time. He tried to do so long before 
Hitler relieved him of his offices as President of the Reichsbank and 
Reich Minister of Economics (yet securing his help and experience by 
keeping him as Minister without portfolio) ; and it was certainly not 
the rivalry or the more resplendent titles of Goering and others, not the 
struggle this former “ bourgeois ’’ and democrat had to put up against 
their distrust and jealousy, that made him throw up the sponge. He loves 
a fight ; and he had plenty, as a former Mason, an exponent of Capital- 
ism, trying to protect to some extent every kind of individual economic 
activity, even be it of Jewish origin. He had to overcome the most silly 
amateurishness advocated in'his domain by old Party bonzes such as 
Gottfried Feder who wanted to “ break the thraldom of interest,” 
dangerous experiments such as that of a German autarchy, and he 
. had always to fight the trend towards another, and this time fatal, 
inflation. Not that he could avoid such experiments altogether. The 
ways by which Schacht had to raise tens of milliards every year for the 
megalomaniac rearmament of his Chief were hardly short of sorcery, 
while he must be held responsible for many a dirty trick in bartering 
raw materials and foodstuffs for chemical or other products enforced 
upon smaller countries, or in exploiting the extorted wealth of Jewish 
refugees against the vital interests of the expropriated or their foreign 
benefactors. 
He was trained to some sort of financial witchcraft ; for most of the 
things done in Germany in the monetary or financial domain during the 
last twenty years must appear as black magic to orthodox economists : 
the creation of a new stable money out of practically nothing, based on 
practically nothing—the Rentenmark of 1923; the economic re- 
covery, fictitious as it later proved, from 1924 to 1929 while Britain 
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‘and other countries suffered severe unemployment; the keeping up 
and enormous increase of German economic activities under Hitler, 
‘with a régime of practically uncovered but strictly controlled and con- 
fined currency as handled by Schacht. In this domain too, however, 
he seems full of contradictions. He refused, in Stresemann’s second 
Cabinet, the portfolio of Finance Minister because, advocate of a gold 
‘currency, he could not see his way to present the Rentenmark. But as 
‘High Commissioner for the Currency he kept that despised money stable 
until he was able, as President of the Reichsbank, to fill its vaults once 
more with gold, borrowed right and left. He did so especially in 
America where his personal appearance and his cleverness created a 
lasting impression ; and then he jumped once more on those who 
followed in the wake of his own transactions for having overburdened 
the country with loans for cities, industries and other purposes at 
inous interest. 
He has a hard fist when he wants to hit, but as a rule he prefers the 
‘method of the steel grip in the velvet glove. When shown the fine 
gallows that the lamp-posts Unter den Linden would make for his 
fifty odd former colleagues speculating more or less against Germany’s 
currency, the newly appointed Currency Commissioner promised to 
consider the proposition ; but in a twinkling he converted instead the 
wrongdoers into strong pillars of his new financial edifice. When the 
directors of the Reichsbank, hearing that he was considered as their 
future chairman, tried to prevent his appointment by a public manifesto 
declaring him “‘ incompetent and unqualified ”’ for the job, he paid them 
back not by wholesale sacking, but by transforming them into his 
staunchest adherents, whether they liked it or not. In his private life 
he seems just as consistently inconsequent. The higher he rose, the less 
he liked the stability of his position. He ‘‘ stabbed in the back ” the 
‘Government that had after a hard struggle at The Hague in 1920 to 
sign the Young Plan—a plan elaborated with but trifling variations by 
‘a body of experts on which he was the main German representative. 
|He thereby intentionally forfeited his position as President of the 
Reichsbank and freed his hands for falling in with the obstructing 
Nationalists, especially the rising Nazis. 
| When he left the office in which he had been all-powerful for seven 
| en I suggested to him not to forget his visiting cards: ‘“‘ They might 
come in handy one day by simply scoring out four letters of your title— 
" Reichsbankpraesident! ” With the deletion of the word “ bank,” 
_“ Reichspraesident,” the office of Hindenburg whose term was nearing 
its end, would have remained. But at first he really withdrew from all 
| public activity, raising pigs on his large estate and sitting still. He told 
whoever wanted to hear it that the parliamentarian régime was doomed, 
| ruined by aiming at a purely mathematical justice and equality by its 
constitution, and he may have spun his threads to Hitler as far back 
as 1930. I doubt whether, with all his craftiness, he foresaw what it 
would bring about. But as to that he kept silent. 
His gift for reticence has been a remarkable characteristic of Hjalmar 
_ Schacht since his earliest days. His form-master at the Johanneum, the 
famous Hamburg school where he studied, described him when a boy 
as a “lone wolf” of high intelligence, extremely ambitious, and he 
predicted for him a great career. It will surprise many that he himself 
_ saw this career in theology, and firmly intended to become a Protestant 
a weacher until he began his university studies at Kiel. There at once he 
turned to medicine ; not finding that satisfactory either, he finally 
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landed in the Faculty of Philosophy, but devoted his studies to the} 
economic branch, later evolved into the Faculty of Political Science. He! 
was one of the first to get his Doctor’s degree with an economic thesis—| 
“ British Mercantilism during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ” 
—for which he had made special studies at the National Library ati 
Paris, in Brussels and in London. 

That was the first opportunity he had for gaining his astonishing’ 
fluency in foreign languages, perhaps a hereditary gift from his father, 
originally a school teacher and organist, who had emigrated to New 
York before settling in a little Schleswig town, and his mother, a Danish 
Baroness von Eggers. Both lived to see their second son—the first, born! 
in America, became a famous doctor—rise to international importance, 
and they witnessed a certain number at least of his many wheels round, 
It is doubtful whether these can be described as fickleness or lack of 
principle ; too much of a still youthful enthusiasm, of a convincing self 
conviction gives wings to his arguments each time he embarks on a new 
course, too deeply they affect his whole life and outlook on life. There is 
something like consistency in the urge for radical change that pervades his 
whole career, from early youth to his present ripe age. Quite recently, 
after nearly two-score years of apparently happy, certainly harmonious 
married life, a grandfather for years by his one-time Socialist daughter 
—Mr. Montagu Norman is the godfather of his youngest grandson born 
in 1938—Schacht got himself a divorce and married Countess Kalk- 
reuth, a well-known German sculptress ; yet, not so many years ago, 
he had most severely condemned, and with a Puritan viewpoint when 
discussing a similar case with the author, that very attitude towards 
the holiness of matrimony. 

The clue to this extraordinary and uncommonly gifted mind seems 
to be something akin to the mimicry of the chameleon, an instinct that 
makes him prepare, months and years in advance, the justification for 
another change of colour. He did so when, while still one of the Chair- 
men of the Democratic Party, he uttered heresies about it and, warned 
that they might “ kick him out ” if they learned about it, he asked his 
interlocutor: ‘‘ Man alive!—couldn’t you do me that favour?” Of 
when, intentionally and brusquely refusing to tread the bridge 
friends had built for him at The Hague, he dissociated himself from the 
Bruening-Curtius Government, and went into what was thought ob- 
livion at the time. He did so, finally, when, forced by Hitler to accept 
_ the Golden Party badge that would have made him, ex post facto, am 
“old member ”’ of the Nazi gang, he assembled the personnel of the 
Reichsbank and, in a solemn speech (with his tongue in the cheek), 
handed over to them the Swastika symbol to be preserved in the shrine 
of the Bank’s historical documents “ as that high distinction evidentl 
had been meant to acknowledge the patriotic service of all of them.” — 

Hjalmar Schacht is that rare phenomenon of the true humanist with 
the mentality of the ruthless egoist ; of the intellectual cosmopolitan 
with the unscrupulousness of the fanatical German ; of the eternal, 
sentimental student, in his leisure even poet, with the ambitions of a 
dictator. He was—and subconsciously perhaps still.is—the one real 
rival of Hitler, the one man of outstanding universal abilities in the 
gang of crafty specialists surrounding him. Should he survive the Nazi 
dictatorship it is a safe bet that the German Talleyrand will put up a. 
fight worth watching, to prove his loyalty to a greater and eternal a 
of mankind and to get on top of the wave once again. . 

EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


CREATIVENESS IN WOMEN. 


O cross the threshold of maturity is one of the main necessities 
in leading a contented, productive life. The shelving of issues 
|. is no use, and the only result of such a procedure is what has been 
pularised by Sigmund Freud, a complex. Fulfilment of the basic 
/iman urges and a certain amount of security (an aspect neglected 
/ Freud) belong to this sphere. We include parental impulses, since 
‘tr the man also the joys and responsibilities of fatherhood are of 
‘isic importance, and may be compared with the motherly impulse. 
/ o illustrate this, one need only look at many of the ‘‘ Family Pictures,” 
hich show emotional intensity and justifiable pride. The greatest of 
"| these is perhaps Rembrandt’s “ Family Portrait” in Brunswick. 
he sacrifice of such gratifications, not under duress but from convic- 
‘on, has given intensity to the life of saints of many religions. It is of 
)pep significance that the Pope and the Catholic priests must be full 
jen. They must be able to sacrifice their sex lives to what are con- 
‘dered by the Catholic to be higher issues. In the same way the sacri- 
te of the parental instinct in a monogamous marriage which is sterile 
‘lay be a source of strength to the two partners. It may give them an 
sight through suffering which is equivalent to the fulfilment of the 
stinct, and the same way be said of emotions generally. Not repression 
‘to the unconscious, but the conscious renunciation is or may be a 
imulus in life, especially since no life is entirely fulfilled in all directions, 
‘This fact touches intimately the problem of the productive capacities 
f women. As a sex they have been repressed for centuries. Social 
tboos were ingrained in them so deeply that many impulses and 
‘aalities of character were buried and came to light in a broken and 
azardous manner. Woman being only partly (Hebrew) “ enosh,” 
areek) “ anthropos,” (Latin) “ homo,” “ man,” had her tasks assigned 
) her in a limited field. The German is perhaps the only language 
‘here the word ‘“‘ Mensch” covers equally man and woman. To be 
‘toductive meant to break away from tradition, and to be lonely and 
ithout precedent. This loneliness, which explains some of the 
) 0moerotic aspects of the Woman’s Movement, was coupled frequently 
)an attitude of parvenus, unwarranted pride in minor achievements. 
's long as a woman has to be “ as good in her work as a man”’ she is 
‘ot really free, and a certain amount of freedom is correlated to pro- 
activity. 
Freedom means to fulfil, or to renounce as the case may be. It isinter- 
sting to see how this freedom was hampered in the course of history, 
nd how it affected feminine productivity. The first possible argument 
1 this connection may be found in the fact that creative women did not 
xist i in all times but that, when they are found, they appear in groups, 
$ in medieval nunneries, the Renaissance and, more especially, from 
ne nineteenth century onwards. The fact that a personality like 
Yeborah, a married woman, is a singular one as a poetess in the context 
f the Bible is no argument against the above statement, since the way 
which she is introduced as a “‘ judge ”’ in Israel does not mark her out 
some especially illustrious person, but sees in her a normal human 
ing. It is probably due mainly to lack of records that we do not 
now more of women poets and singers in her time, but some references 
Be ehetcoses are found in the Bible. 
Another argument may be found in the fact that creative faculties 
re subtle and may easily be destroyed. When Kretschmer deals with 
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mature late, and who would have attracted no public attention h 
they died earlier. Women, by the fact that they became mature at 
early age, were thereby more closely related to the reproductive proc 
than to individualisation. On the other hand, the spinster led suck 
dull and secluded life that it contained little stimulus for productivi 
as Virginia Woolf rightly points out in A Room of One's Own, when s 
contrasts the gay life of a poet in the Victorian Age with the avera 
life of an unmarried woman. Her description of “ Judith,” Shal 
speare’s sister, is oné of the most brilliant improvisations of conte! 
porary literature. In this context it is worth noting that Virgi1 
Woolf was a convinced feminist, a fact not singular in English literati 
and music. Dame Ethel Smyth forms a parallel in music, and Winifr 
Holtby and Vera Brittain share a similar point of view. In Germa 
the poems of Annette von Droste-Huelshoff (1797-1848) express d 
content ; “If only I were a man,” she exclaims, suffering from t 
limitations, set to her sex, and a similar attitude is revealed in Nin 
de Lenclos (1616-1706), who had chosen to “ be a man.” It would b 
misunderstanding to value such statements as a sign of an innz 
tendency towards transvesticism. Rather are they an indication 
psychological problems, based on, sociological facts. But so much m 
be said: in these important women there was a strong feeling 
solidarity for the fate of women in general, for instance in the case 
the spinster Annette for the ““ young mother.” References to wom 
abound in Ninon’s letters, and Virginia Woolf has created “ Orland 
a truly human mind, which is male or female in turn, a synthesis 
both sexes and a tribute to the potentialities of women. It might 
more than chance that this feeling of solidarity is strong in creati 
artists, and it may well form a secure and necessary basis for any c¢ 
secutive development of women. (Homo-erotic attitudes, like the o 
expressed by Sappho, should be reconsidered in this sense.) On t 
other hand, the same level of consciousness has not, so far, been record 
in the field of the visual arts. Paula Becker-Modersohn is particula 
characteristic, when she says of a feminist meeting in Berlin: “T 
emancipation of women”’ is “very unlovely and unpleasant.” § 
believes in “‘ the authority of men.” Her art was based on subconscic 
processes, and she never questioned her ability to work as a wom: 
but only as an individual. This may be accounted for by the enlig! 
ened, bourgeois atmosphere in which she passed her youth, and 1 
sphere of artists who surrounded her during maturity. In many respe 
she could develop freely, and in her may be seen a power and simplic 
of'style quite unusual ina woman. Had she lived longer she might ha 
developed to an ever greater form and more mature rendering of genu: 
emotions ; in short, she might have been a “‘ woman genius.” But ; 
died in childbirth, happy and radiant to the last moment. She v 
illustrates the type of artist to whom belongs a balanced personali 
a type to which Raphael and Bach belonged in the male sphere, a 
which is unfortunately generally neglected by psychologists. 
Kretschmer, for instance, is not only convinced of the lack of creat: 
power in women, and so adheres to a certain extent to Moebius’ ob 
lete psychology of sex, but he also denies that a genius can be v 
adjusted and content. He either over-emphasises the sickly traits 
the personalities he deals with—no human being is without any mor! 
traits, whether genius or not—or he chooses his examples among 1 
unbalanced, quite neglecting the more harmonious personalities | 
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| Bernini and others. Women may be the transmitters of creative 
owers, he admits, and, it should be added, are therefore at least poten- 
ly productive. Indeed, it seems that this admission is an important 

e, since to transmit a trait it must somehow be inherent. This fact 
ands to draw attention to the sociological sphere where such potential 
hergies were diverted or repressed. Indeed, the fact that women have 
ved the lives of prostitutes or courtesans to attain more glamour or 
eedom surely gave no hint as to their potential abilities as business 
fomen or actresses. The life of Ninon de Lenclos, the “ best of friends ” 

1 courtesan, shows many traits generally considered as masculine. 
insy be safe to assume that such a personality, endowed with equal 

s, would have found.other means of expression in the nineteenth 
eeury or the present day. 

‘The first woman artist of the Renaissance, Sophonisba Anguisciola, 
orn 1527, specialised in- portraits, especially self-portraits. She dis- 
overed in herself new aspects of life and of interest. Highly honoured, 
he died blind at the late age of about 97. Her case is significant ; her 
ame was not only based on her pictorial talents but on the charm of 
er personality, her humanistic education and her musical aptitude. 

e, like many of her successors, Artemisia Gentileschi (1597-after 
651) and Rosalba Carriera, who also became blind in her old age 
1675-1757), occupied a highly honoured position in society and the 
jorld of art. To Anna Dorothea Therbusch-Liszewska (1721-82) the 
icademies of Paris and Vienna opened themselves, and the same is 
fue of the Royal Academy in the case of Angelica Kauffmann (1741- 
807). Although women artists were generally considered as being 
improperly employed,” in accordance with Dr. Johnson’s opinion, 
hese personalities established themselves notwithstanding. It may be 
aid in this context that they are entirely different from the medieval 
uns, who excelled in craftsmanship as weavers and illuminators of 
lanuscripts but did not aspire to a high individual achievement. They 
rere rather followers of the general artistic pattern than initiators. 
his may be particularly well seen in the Cologne School of Painting, 
here the art of Johannes of Valkenburg was followed in convents, 
specially of the Clarisses. The woman who felt the strength to tran- 
cend the limits set to her sex in the Middle Ages was generally a 
sligious and a political figure, as instanced in the women leaders of 
sligious sects and saints like Brigitta of Sweden and Catherine of Siena. 
he same is not true of the Renaissance. Here emphasis is rather 
lid on personality, and to be an artist is an ornament in a woman. 
hey remained first and foremost human, not professional, and the 
utcome of this development may be seen in the portrait of Madame 
‘igée-Lebrun embracing her daughter, who forms an attribute to the 
minine charm of the mother. In the self-portrait of Anna Dorothea 

herbusch-Liszewska in Berlin she looks at us in a coquettish way 
hrough her monocle, her instrument of work as a miniaturist. She 
; serious, self-conscious and inquisitive, and at the same time con- 
inced of her own charm. She is not depicted young, and the interest 
1 the subject of the portrait is meant to be entirely personal. Indeed, 
is the personal aspect which is triumphant. 

‘In the nineteenth century women artists abound, and they are more 
slf-conscious of their problems as artists. No longer are they regarded 
ith equanimity by men. No longer does the fact that they are women 
iduce the public to treat them with more mildness. It is no longer 
teresting that a woman is able to do this or that. Instead of personal 
3 CLX. 
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self-assertion, doubt is invited in the mind of the woman artist. If sl 
does not work out of the unconscious, like Paula Modersohn-Beck 
(1876-1907), if she does not concentrate her powers on purely feminii 
charm, like Marie Laurencin, born 1885, if the cruelties and sorrows | 
human life are not of a quasi-religious importance to her as in the wo: 
of Kaethe Kollwitz, born 1867, then she is bound to develop an infe! 
ority complex, hampered as she is by isolation in her sex and lack of 
great tradition as a woman artist. Often her development as an arti 
is slow and painful, and doubts may assail her much more readily thé 
a man about her mission. Indeed, she may feel that her efforts a 
wasted, and may recline in the carefree smugness of a bourgec 
marriage. The situation of the woman scientist, who often finds it mo 
difficult than a man to get the necessary equipment for her work, 
much the same, and much strength is needed to overcome the inn 
doubts and external difficulties. 

Another point may be added. In the ae of women there is oft 
found earnestness of conviction, a definite tendency, whereas the pro 
lems of form are neglected. The subject matter triumphs over the fe 
mal element, which may class such works as propaganda but not 
works of art. Women have been intensely personal in the past, and tk 
characteristic note has its danger for the artist, especially the womé 
artist. They have felt more and expressed less. They have reacted : 
introverts, not as extraverts, since their social position forced the 
frequently into silence. In the process of articulation the subject matt 
is naturally of more primary impact than the formal element. It is 1 
accident that the portrait, the self-portrait more iis plays : 
great a part in the production of women. 

Kretschmer’s criticism of Nietzsche’s ideal of the super-man, whic 
claims that he should be bodily and mentally fit or balanced, is qui 
contrary to the feminine attitude. In this way potential motherhood mz 
be revealed, since the reproduction of mankind is based on an optimist 
“instinct ’ of survival. This aim may take manifold forms, but it’ 
underlying the best productions of women and may explain their eé: 
thusiastic contribution to social and religious movements. Whi 
forms this drive may take it is impossible to foretell. In the case. 
Madame Curie it led to her renunciation of all worldly gain throug 
radium, and this abnegation was shared by her husband. It is not pa 
ticular to one sex, but it may well be that it is more basic in the o1 
than in the other. In Rembrandt’s work it has found expression, as - 
that of Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Perhaps it is more exceptional for a man to probe into such depths 
self-abnegation than for a woman, who belongs to the sex of 1 
“Mothers.” “ If Fichte’s works were written by Mrs. Fichte wou 
they be any worse?” said Rahel Varnhagen, when she was ask 
whether women should write. The problem is, no doubt, a differe: 
one: Will the works of a great woman philosopher be different fro 
the works of a man? Are there specific experiences of women whi 
only they are able to reveal and to form? Is there against the comm« 
human background, which belongs to both sexes, a specific femini 
task? Only the women of the future, and among them the wome 
artists, will give the answer to these questions. But this much may | 
said now: Rank’s theory, that artistic production is the outcome 
frustration in the Freudian sense, is refuted by the facts of the creativii 
of women, since it is not true to say that their productivity is stim 
lated by repressions and difficulties. On the contrary, it can be see 
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hat under more favourable social conditions their creativity is en- 
ianced, regardless of any valuation of such activities. A Mary Woll- 
tonecraft is not possible at all times and under all social conditions. 
fhat women are potentially creative is also corroborated by the art 
i the schizophrenic and the blind, where women show activities 
quivalent to the men. 

| Three main conditions seem necessary for any creative activity, 
vhether in men or in women, and are especially difficult for women 
(0 attain. Firstly, they must have enough vitality to pour into the 
vork ; secondly, their intensity of feeling must be such as to demand 
xpression ; and thirdly, the processes of form require power of con- 
entration, an aptitude which is diametrically opposed to the education 
if the average housewife, who has constantly to diffuse her attention 
‘2 various matters to keep her house in order. Indeed, housekeeping is 
erhaps a real education in the diffusion of thought—attending to the 
aitchen, to sewing, to illness or to children, and innumerable other small 
asks which crop up during the day. One of these functions is “ to be at 
lome,” to be in attendance, to listen. It is a constant strain, which 
requently is not even relieved on Sundays and holidays, since the 
amily requires care even then. The process of form, on the other hand, 
femands concentration, and through this means only can the pro- 
uctivity of women come into its own. Thus the problem of the 
Teativeness of women is related to the general questions of artistic 
‘evelopment and concentration. 
| HELEN ROSENAU. 


DANTE’S POETIC THEORY. 


ITN the sixth circle of Purgatory, among those who expiate the sin of 
| <soimae Dante is challenged by the shade of Bonagiunta of Lucca, 
a poet of an older school : 


Say, do I see before me him who strove 
To draw new verses forth, which thus began : 

“ Ladies who have intelligence of Love’ ? 

- And I to him: “I hold myself a man 

| Who when Love breathes upon me, note, and what 
He inwardly dictates, show as I can.” 

“O brother, now I see,” he said, ‘‘ the knot 

ii. That held Notaro, Guittone, myself as well, 
Below the sweet new style that was your lot, 

I see how narrowly, from what you tell, 
Your pens held close to him who spoke within, 
As surely unto none of ours befell.’’ 


In these few lines we have Dante’s profession of his poetic faith, the 
ary kernel of his poetic theory. 

Taken in their general sense, they imply that Dante and his fellows 
ithe dolce stil nuovo are responsible to inspiration, whereas Bonagiunta 
ad his school (and Dante himself in his earlier poems) imitated 
Tovencal models. 

Who when Love breathes upon me, note, and what 
% He inwardly dictates, show as I can . 

I see how narrowly, from what you tell, 

Your pens held close to him who spoke within. . . . 


all 
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It is the secret of all poetic renovation to be compared to Sir Phili 
Sidney's “ Look in thy heart and write,” which heralded the flowerin 
time of Elizabethan poetry. 5 

In our own time Claudel has described amtmus (the conscious reasor 
listening for the song that aime sings in the illuminated depths of th 
soul. It was the cultivation of an inner awareness that produced 
sure and delicate psychology and the originality of so many of th 
canzoni, not only of Dante himself, but of Guido Cavalcanti and Cin} 
di Pistoia, whom he likes to cite as his peers in the “ sweet new style, 

Such is the general, obvious meaning of the passage, but this is ne 
all. Every word is worth weighing. ‘‘ Who when Love breathes upo 
me. ...” There is the insistence on inspiration, and on its source. I 
his Convivio we have Dante's own interpretation of his canzone Am¢ 
che nella mente mi ragiona. And Love he defines as “ that whic 
spiritually unites the soul with the beloved object,” going on to explaij 
that all degrees of love are inspired by the soul’s innate, often 
conscious, desire for union with God. ‘ And since . . . the goodness ¢ 
nature and of reason show forth the divine, it comes about that t 
human soul naturally unites itself with these by spiritual paths. . . 
And this union we call love . . . It is of this love, that is, the union ¢ 
my soul with this gentle lady, in whom the divine light strongly shon 
to me, of which I speak as reasoning within me, for from it cor 
tinuous thoughts arise, considering and wondering at the worth ¢ 
this lady, who spiritually had become one with my soul,”’ In Profess¢ 
Gardner's words, for Dante all love, earthly as well as divine, is eae 
in its degree the working of the same mystical power. It is a wholl) 
Platonic conception ; to understand the poets of the dolce stil nuo 
we must realise how deeply they were imbued with Platonism, whie 
reached them in a two-fold stream, from Augustinian theology, ¢ i 
from the influence of Arabic literature, extremely potent in Dante) 
day. 7 

It has often been said that a main difference between Dante and I 
fellows and the poets of older schools lies in the idealisation of the ladié 
of which they sing, attributing to them such celestial perfections tl 
the question has often been debated whether Beatrice was a 
woman, or simply a symbol of divine wisdom. It would seem 
Arabic literature holds the clue to its final solution. For the Spanis 
scholar, Asin Pallacios, has discovered that Dante had an 
predecessor, one Abn Arabi, who not only is the author of a poem, 77 
Nocturnal Journey, which has curiously close analogies with the Div 
Comedy, but of a work, The Treasures of Lovers, which, in its alternatio 
of poems and their allegorical commentary, might pass for a prototy 
of the Vita Nuova or the Convivio. And in this he writes as follows = 


| 


When I resided at Mecca in the year 598 (A.p. r20r) I made th 
acquaintance of . . . the learned doctor Zahir ibn Rustam, a native ¢ 
Ispahan. . . . This master had a daughter, a tall and slender maidet 
Virtuous, learned, devout and modest, she was a feast for the eyes an 
bound in chains of love all who beheld her. . s 

It was from her that I drew the inspiration for the poems, telling 
the sweet fancies of a lover. In them I sought to convey some of th 
passionate feelings treasured in my heart and to express the ten c 
longings of my soul in words that should suggest how dearly I loved | : 


and how the thought of her filled my mind in those bygone days as | 
haunts me even now. . . . But also, in these verses I make constai 
allusion to spiritual revelations and to relations with the Intelligeneé 


| 
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of the Divine spheres. This is customary in our allegorical style, for to 
| Our mind the things of the future life are preferable to those of this 
‘S_world ; moreover, she herself knew full well the hidden meaning under- 
|) lying my verse . . .* 
1 He further says that “all these figures of speech should be regarded 
|S symbolic of sublime mysteries and divine illuminations vouchsafed 
io me by the Lord God.’’ When we learn that for the Sufi mystics a 
.)itage of ascent was the union with the “ spiritual bride,’” whom they 
“}ponceived as a guardian angel inspiring desire for spiritual perfection 
“\ind the love of God, the parallel with Beatrice is illuminating and 
‘},;omplete. Love, then, for Dante, was inspiration in its fullest sense, 
sindling the heart and enlightening the mind through “a certain divine 
sift given to poets ”’ (his own words). It is the old identification of poet 
nd prophet. ‘‘ Do you know?” Petrarch once asked, ‘“ what Dante 
“) means by Love in the lines ‘ who when love breathes upon me, note ’ ? 
7[t is love of the Holy Ghost.’”’ The Divine Comedy is to him truly the 
i poema sacro 
al quale ha posto man e cielo e terra... 


‘the sacred song, to which both heaven and earth have set their hand. 
i) From these heights we may descend to see Dante actually at work, 
@lor in the Vita Nuova he has left us a charming description of the 
genesis of the very poem he mentions as the first in the new style, Ladies 
who have intelligence of Love. He had written various poems in the 
#)Proveng¢al style of his dreams and states of mind when he had seen 
# Beatrice or thought of her, and some ladies of Florence, he tells, mocked 
iim that he dared not write directly in her praise. He resolved to do so, 
gut feared himself unequal to so high a task. ‘‘ And so I remained some 
Jays with the desire to write, and fearing to begin.” 


It came to pass then that as I was going along a path, by the side of 
which ran a very clear stream, there came upon me so great a will to 
write that I began to think of the manner I should adopt : and I thought 
that speaking of her it would not be well unless I spoke to ladies in the 
second person, and not to every lady, but only to those who are gentle 
and not mere females. Then, I say, my tongue spoke as though of its 
own motion, and said : “‘ Ladies who have intelligence of Love.’’ These 
words I stored in my mind with great joy, thinking that I would take 
_ them for my opening ; so, back in the city, after some days’ thought, I 
| started a canzone that so began... 


| 


| We may notice a first suggestion followed by some days of incuba- 
“tion, during which we should say that his subconscious was at work, 
/ till, as he wanders along the banks of the Arno, the first line springs into 
being ; he ruminates upon it for some days more, and at last sits down 
to write. 

| In the Divine Comedy there will have been the same process. 

| It is in 1300 that he places the action of the poem, as the year of the 
determining mystical experience that is its inmost inspiration, yet there 
is evidence that the seed was set in his mind years earlier and he would 
work at it at intervals for twenty-one years more. Towards the end, he 
refers to it in a Latin Eclogue in a delightful pastoral metaphor as 


4 


t 


; 


is a choicest ewe 
x 
i 


Associate with no flock, nor known 
To any fold. Of her own will she comes 
And never driven, to the milking pail. 


* Asin Pallacios: Dante and Islam, 
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But before he set pen to paper, the form of the whole, with the orches| 
tration of the various parts, will have been complete. 

This is proved by its intricate numerical relationships. There are 
thirty-three cantos in each of the three parts, making ninety-nine, wit! 
an introductory canto to the Inferno making a hundred, the “ perfec 
number.” Beatrice unveils herself with the words: “‘ Guardaci ben 
ben sem, ben sem Beatrice ’’; in a line that is the central line of Canto xx2 
of the Purgatorio, with sixty-three cantos behind and thirty-six « 
come, both pairs of figures adding up to nine, which in the Vzta Nuove 
is a number always symbolically related to Beatrice. But apart fron 
these subtleties, there is the extraordinary architectural harmony of thx 
poem as a whole. 

During the years of preparation, there is evidence that Dante wa: 
serving a veritable apprenticeship to his art. There is a passage in the 
De Vulgare Eloquio, his treatise on the vulgar tongue, in which he crie! 
out against those who believe that the heights of poetry “‘ can be scalec 
without strenuous efforts of genius, and constant practice in the art anc 
habit of the sciences.” He had a right to speak. Quotations and refer 
ences scattered through his works show how on the one hand he hac 
sought to make all knowledge his province, and on the other had beer 
the diligent student of all whom he saw as masters of style. 

With the Provencal Arnaut Daniel as model he experiments in thi 
Rime Pietrose, seeking by pattern of vowels and consonants to fuse tht 
verse into perfect expression of states of mind illuminated by seasoné 
moods of nature. Thus the lovely winter ode: R 


Io son venuto al punto della rota... 
Now am I come to where the wheeling year... 


Or the other of the same series : 


Cosi nel mio parlar voglio esser aspro, 
Com’é negli atti questa bella pietra.. . 

As harsh in utterance will I strive to be 

As in her actions this most lovely Stone... 


He tries still more intricate metres—the sestina, Arnaut Daniel’ 
invention, in which the same six words are repeated from stanza f 
stanza in a cyclic order, like change ringing, each time with a differen 
shade of meaning, and there is even a poem in which he outstrips hi 
master in complication, a ‘‘ double sestina,”’ five verses of twelve line 
each, built on the regular alternation of five rhyme words only. Thi 
feat he alludes to in De Vulgare Eloquio, recognising it as a tour de fore 
to be attempted only in an experimental spirit, ‘‘ like a knight’s firs 
day of knighthood, which he would not let pass without some specia 
distinction.”’ Here in short are trials of strength and exercises, throug! 
which Dante gained his mastery of rhyme and rhythm and shades o 
expression. ‘‘ I heard Dante say,” wrote the Ottimo Commentatore, “tha 
never was he driven to say other than what he had in mind for the sak 
of rhyme, but that very often in his verse he made words mean othe 
than they did with other poets.’”’ In short, he enlarged their extensio! 
and enriched their meaning. 
In the De Vulgare Eloquio he intended to review the whole questio! 
of Italian poetry. It remained unfinished, but, as Professor Saintsbur 
says, it is of unique interest, for here we have “ the greatest creativ 
writer, not merely of one literature but of a whole period of the Euro 
pean world, betaking himself to criticism.’’ He begins by considerin; 


3 
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he language itself, comparing the fourteen main dialects of the Italian 
if his day and rejecting all as inharmonious and shapeless ; he is in 
‘uest of a language “‘ whose fragrance is in every town but whose home 
$in none .. . an illustrious, courtly language . . . which belongs to all 
he cities of Italy but does not appear to belong to any one of them, and 
ly which all the local dialects of the Italians are measured, weighed and 
‘ompared.”’ Sicilian, Bolognese, Tuscan, he believes to be decaderit 
orms of an ideal Italian—mistakenly, but he has moments of philo- 
dgical insight of which the only precedent is in the works of our Gerald 
f Wales. The Italian literary language he seeks was coming into being, 
nd he himself would be its chief maker. It would be fundamentally his 
‘lorentine Tuscan, enriched by words from the parent Latin and purged 
‘fits baser elements. Besides the “ illustrious’ vernacular there are 
| middle ” and “humble ”’ forms. The first is a true literary language, 
4 


md is fitted only to the noblest themes, and to the canzone, the noblest 
orm of verse, and is not to be used save by those whose genius is equal 
'o treating great themes greatly. 
| He proceeds to “ unlock the workshop” (a craftsman’s metaphor) 
f the art of the canzone, discussing it in detail, analysing its varying 
tructure, rhyme systems and metrical alternations and the stylistic 
| ffects to be obtained. He shows how beauty is obtained by the alterna- 
bay of lines of varying length, and particularly when a line of three 
yllables is followed by one of eleven in which the first three rhyme with 
she preceding line “like an echo.” It is the internal rhyme effect, 
‘ediscovered in modern verse. 
| Modern poets will find a close affinity with his theory where he dis- 
‘usses words in themselves. He is acutely conscious of what Edith 
bitwell has described as texture, as ‘‘ the shape and weight or lightness 
‘fa word, itself an entity,” with the “ effect to be produced by vowels, 
rocables, assonances, dissonances and arrangements of consonants.” 
Words, he says, may be classified as ‘“‘ combed,” “ shaggy,” “ sylvan ” 
ir“ feminine.’’ Combed words are those with no double z or x or double 
, or acute or circumflex accent, and, having three or as nearly as 
dossible three syllables, ‘‘ leave the speaker with a sense of sweetness ”’ 
amore, donna, disio, vertute, bonare, letitia. Shaggy words are the 
lecessary monosyllables, and polysyllables, that, though with a certain 
oughness, will combine with combed words to “‘ produce a fair har- 
nony.”’ Such are Terra, honore, speranza, impossibilita. Combed and 
ihaggy words only are fitted to the grand or tragic style. Sylvan words 
like greggia, cetra) because of their roughness, and feminine words (like 
lolciada, piacevole), because of their over-softness have no place in the 
“illustrious ’”’ vernacular. 

That such words abound in the Divine Comedy has puzzled critics, 
or it is written in direct, almost colloquial language, with no trace of 
d0etic diction. But, apart from the fact that Dante himself held it as 
mencompassable by rule—*‘ associate with no flock nor known to any 
old ’’—he had explicitly maintained that not the “ illustrious” but a 
“middle ” style was suited to “‘ comedy.” In the Divine Comedy the 
ityle varies with the matter, from sublimity to Florentine market-talk ; 
ind it is always transparent to the thought behind it. 

In the midst of his concern for verbal music, this transparency was 
lis primal aim. There is yet another implication to be pressed from the 
dassage first quoted. 

| ...ea quel modo 
| che ditta dentro, vo significando... 
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word for word gives and im that manner in which he inwardly dictate 
I signify, or seek to show in sign. When we remember that he will ha‘) 
had in mind the current definition of words as signs, we find that tv} 
things are here adumbrated: the subordination of the mode of e 
pression to the inspiring thought, and the creation of a language th 
will embody it. 

If words are signs, so are images. Dante’s imagery, drawn from scen 
of daily life, together with the simplicity of his language, perturbed tl) 
pseudo- -classical purists of the later Renaissance, who accused him ( 
using “ barbarous and uncultivated words” and ‘ mechanical ar 
plebeian metaphors.” To-day we realise how much the vividness of hi 
presentation of the unearthly owes to the vividness of his awareness ( 
things of earth, but in Dante’s time there was a profounder relationshi 
‘between image and reality than in ours. Often, where we see accidents 
likeness, he saw substantial affinity. The workings of a powerful visuc 
imagination are confirmed by the same metaphysical outlook, Frat 
ciscan, Augustinian, Platonist, which inspired his poetic doctrine, a 
for which the things of earth are by their nature symbols and the visib 
the image of the invisible. “ In theology, ” wrote St. Bonaventure 

“ both things and words have significance.’’ The metaphors of languag 
echoed what he calls metaphor rerum, the tangible metaphors of . 
“ Book of Nature.” 

It is this outlook that gives an intrinsic potency to the metaphors 0 0 
the Paradiso, where fire, starlight, moonlight, sunlight and the lovel 
humble things of earth, like the opening of a rose, the ripple of wate 
over stones, the hands of a harpist on the harp, a silkworm in its golde) 
cocoon, the shadow of the Argo on the sea, become the images 0 
ineffable beauty. He saw the world as St. Bonaventura saw it, “ lik 
a most wonderful poem, moving with marvellous consonances as par 
succeeds to part, in perfect order to an end.’’* It was to this sense 0 
the harmonious unity of all creation, of universal rhythms, of pattem 
reflected and reflecting from sphere to sphere, and all legato con amon 
im un volume, that he owed the comprehensive unity of his poeti 
theory and of that theory with its realisation in his work. 

BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


HEINRICH MANN. 


ERMAN literature has always suffered from a lack of men o 
(_yetaracter Nearly all German writers submitted more or les: 
humbly to the powers that were, and only a few among them— 
Lessing, Boerne, Heine, Buechner, Schubart, Herwegh, Reuter an 
Carl Schurz—had the pluck to live, write and die for their convictions 
If there were few in the last century, there were fewer in the time o 
William II, and still fewer in these days of Nazi domination. Heinricl 
Mann, great as an artist and as a personality, is one of them. He i: 
seventy this year. 
Heinrich Mann was born in Liibeck on March 27th, 1871. His fatten 
a senator and wholesale merchant, was descended from the old Hans¢ 
town patricians. His mother was born in Brazil, the daughter of a1 
emigrant who had settled there as a landed proprietor. Their home was 
wealthy and refined. The parents did not belong to the aristocracy bu 


* Bonaventura, opera, ed. Quaracchi, vol. i, pp. 788-9. 
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ty }one could have called them bourgeois. The five children, three boys 
amd two girls, grew up in an atmosphere of security and liberty. The 
ty wo sisters suffered so much from being the children of a mixed marriage 
hat they committed suicide, the brothers triumphed over it. All their 
orrows were of a personal or social nature. Thomas, the younger 
prother of Heinrich, a genius but less politically minded, became famous. 
) Heinrich was eleven when his father died. Both boys attended the 
()fammar school in Liibeck ; later the family moved to Munich, living 
ie the interest of a considerable fortune left by the father. As a youth 
« deinrich lived in the country he loved—Italy. Thomas joined him for 
‘| year and both spent their time writing a great novel. Later, Heinrich 
.jwent to live in Munich where Thomas had already settled. His life was 
‘jolitary, one might even describe it as anonymous. During the last 
years of the Weimar Republic, Germany suddenly awoke to the exist- 
yence of a great man in her midst and made him Chairman of the 
» Prussian Poets’ Academy. At that time Hitler was already threatening 
the life of the Republic, and Heinrich Mann, after refusing to come 
‘forward as candidate for the Presidency of the Republic in 1932, 
j published an appeal to the two socialist parties to unite. When the 
foul waves of the brown Reich flooded the country, he left Germany, 
))saving his own life and taking with him into exile the honour of his 
country. He was one of the first authors to be deprived of citizenship 
and to have his books burned. His brother Thomas was more tardy in 
| his decision to leave the Reich, and followed him later into exile. To-day 
» the brothers are living outside Europe and only the future can reveal 
whether they will ever return. 

_ As a refugee Heinrich Mann proved himself to be one of the most 
/ active, and from the literary point of view one of the most important 
German writers. Almost every week he wrote an article for one of the 
reviews published by the German refugees, always topical, witty and 
to the point. In fact the only reason for reading the rather futile 
weeklies of the German emigrants such as the Weltbuehne, Tagebuch, 
Zukunft, and the rest, was the articles contributed by Heinrich Mann, 
who, since the death of Barbusse, had become President of the League 
against War and Fascism. 

A list of his works demonstrates his versatility. As in the case of the 
great French writers, essay and novel stand side by side, complementing 
each other. One cannot think of him without remembering the source 
of his inspiration—France. Germany has been, generally speaking, 
‘curiously barren in the realm of literature, especially in the novel and 
the essay. Compared with Balzac, Hugo, Stendhal, Flaubert, Zola, 
‘France, Romain Rolland and Gide, we must admit that there is nothing 
‘to match their work and hardly anything of equal value. We can 
‘therefore understand why Heinrich Mann had to soak himself in Latin 
culture before he could become what he is to- -day, the German Zola. 
iq He gained fame with his essay on Zola published in 1915. There are 
) also the essays in the book Sieben Jahre (Seven Years), a work most 
important in his development. It was written when he was in the prime 
of life at a time when it was still possible to believe that the German 
Republic might yet make good. The first essays, among them the 
ee ecttable one on Flaubert, were written in 1921. By 1923 things 
had gone from bad to worse, and a dictatorship of the right wing was 
Babe than probable. In an Open Letter he appealed to Chancellor 
‘Stresemann to proclaim the dictatorship of justice against the dictator- 
‘ship of the Right. The ten pages of this letter contain a programme 
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which might have saved Germany, but the only “ saviour” of | 
country was a senile soldier who was to deal the death blow ten j 
later. 
There is a fine passage in Theater der Zeit. ““ When I was twenty-five 
I told myself : “ One must write social novels. German society does ni 
know itself. It falls into layers which do not know one another and t 
ruling class hides behind clouds.’ The second great book of essaj . 
Das oe gfeniliche (The Public Life), appeared in 1932, and in it the write 
fulfils more and more the task for which he was destined, to be thi 
Preceptor Germaniz. The Leitmotiv of the book is the quotation fro! 
Lessing : ct 
I'm glad to know, sir, you're a poet, 
But is that all you are, sir? what a pity! 


In the lecture Die Geistige Lage (The Intellectual Situation), Hei 
Mann spoke prophetically : “ All aed things pass away. Art re 
In thirty years even prominent human types will have changed and # 
one will know how things really were to-day. Therefore they are as 
most powerful of us represented them.”’ The most powerful of us—whi 
could have doubted that the biographer of Professor Unrat, Der Kop 
and Der Uniertan was the most powerful writer of our times ? 5 

Time passed. Long before they conquered Germany politica 
Heinrich Mann had said of the Nazis: ‘‘ The whole thing is a questi 7 
of power. Those wanting power based on spiritual bondage cannot be 
converted by words. Those, however, who are, through mental freedom) 
part of the power, must not let themselves be robbed of it.” In the 
essay Wir Waehlem (We Vote), he again pronounced judgment on the 
Nazis: “ There are different ways of getting on in life, by work, b 
connections and by crime, Let us speak of the National-Socialist 
Workers’ Party. In the beginning was fraud, the party is not what ; 
pretends to be, it is neither national nor socialistic, and above all it is 
not a workers’ party. Since its establishment it has been using the 
money of several rich men and working for the interests of these gre: 
capitalists. A hundred and fifty thousand men give the party thr 
hundred thousand marks a month. These men are told in Hi 
vague and empty language that the working people have to yield te 
violence, and that a race of overlords must be bred. Overlords! Whe ; 
Hitler papered rooms, he was perhaps closest to that type. He di 
something he knew how to do, and doing that honours every man ¢ 
confers real distinction upon him.” 
- Heinrich Mann not only criticised the Third Reich but also prophesie 
its collapse. It came to power; the writer, democrat and prophe 
became an exile. But he still remained the true representative of hi 
country. In his last book, written in 1936, Es kommt der Tag (thes 
is coming), he reaches an intellectual sublimity and a moral p 
rarely attained by a German writer. It is a collection of twenty 
essays, and twenty-five quotations from the works of Eternal 
One is ‘tempted to quote and quote again, but one small extract, writte 
twelve years ago, must suffice: ‘“‘ No one must be less peacéable tha 
he who wants peace. Let us remember the dead not with celebratior 
for none of them died gladly. Let us think of the dead as of me 
exhorting us. Just because we live and are working for life, we an 
marching on, hand in hand, with our dead.” If I have dwelt upon the 
political side of his work rather than upon the purely literary, it 1 
because this aspect is less well known in this country. If his warning 
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suggestions had been heeded, perhaps the course of history would | 
yi ee been different. It is too late for the present but not for the future. 
tis not too much to hope that he may yet take his rightful place in a 
“ee and liberated Germany, where the wisdom and understanding of a 
“ian of such stature would guide her in the way of peace. 
- | IF, Gross, 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 


*P-yROVIDENCE has been responsible for strange fluctuations of 
Pirane but who would have supposed that the Minister of Labour 
.® would be able to forecast a new industrial order in the midst of a 
"S'reat battle ? War plays havoc with all the most cherished gains of our 
“ nost advanced civilisations. It tends to banish the customary restraints 
\f law and order. It uproots those habits of tolerance, that method of 
“liscussion and the agreed resolution of differences which are amongst 
"he latest gains of our historical evolution. In short, the present appears 
0 be an occasion for marking time rather than for registering an epoch 
‘nthe advance of popular progress. And yet from the moment when Mr, 
“) irmest Bevin, on March 13th of last year, took up the duties of Minister 
‘) )f Labour and National Service he proceeded to take significant steps, 
}ver more and more marked in their significance, truly to lay the 
" sorner-stone of a real Industrial Democracy. 
It was time that, in these days of disillusionment with Democracy, 
“jomething should be done to rehabilitate its fundamental principles. 
The attacks that have been made on it have been many and serious. In 
“the contemptuous words of Stendhal, Democracy is the political system 
mm which men are not weighed but counted. The Nazi purist enlarges 
bn this by assuming that a democratic constituency consists of au motley 
“assemblage of voters who, in the cynical words of Carlyle, are “ mostly 
' fools.” Such counted men, according to these modern mentors of ours, 
| are blind and silly sheep who inevitably require a leader if they are 
ever to be herded safely into the fragrant pastures of the future. More 
- often at the present hour democracies are reproached for being the 
preserves of plutocrats. Their industrial population is under the 
_ domination, so goes this complaint, of the autocrat in industry. Their 
workers are ruled by cartels and combines. And it must be confessed 
that so far as there is substance in such an imputation, it conclusively 
disposes of the claim of many an alleged democracy to be a satisfactory 
specimen of its class. Political Democracy, it must more and more 
‘emphatically be conceded, is sadly deceptive and illusory unless it be 
Supplemented and completed by a full measure of Industrial Democracy. 
| In this connection, too, it is very important to remember that, as 
‘modern warfare goes, the Minister of Labour is bound to assume a 
"larger and larger importance. Panzer divisions require for their con- 
‘struction and support a substantial array of workers, It has even been 
declared that if the fighting man-power of a country equipped in the 
modern style amounts to three and a half millions, its industrial man- 
‘power, engaged in supplying the technical necessities of such soldiers, 
‘must needs amount to quite seven millions of men and it might be 
women. To supply such enormous demands, certain industries, such as 
the engineering, transport or shipbuilding industries, have to be 
peered essential, that is to say principally engaged in war production. 
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A list of Reserved Occupations has to be carefully evolved and draftec 
The supply from non-reserved occupations to the munition industri¢ 
has to be adjusted to the demand. In such a situation human rights an) 
privileges which appear obstructive or restrictive are deemed—at leas 
this is the tendency at such times—to be of no great account. A 
hands must be at work and all hands must be prepared to engage them 
selves in any sort of work, An Emergency Powers (Defence) Act e | 
imposes on every subject of this ancient realm the obligation to plac 
his whole life and property unreservedly at the behest of the Common 
wealth. If he is doing essential work and really doing it, all is well ; bu} 
if he is not doing such work he must be diverted, with the least possibl 
expenditure of time and energy to some other situation where he caj 
do and give of his best to meet the demands of a critical occasion. — 

These were indeed the problems which confronted Mr. Bevin 
May 13th of last year when the Labour Party decided to enter 
Government and he was called upon to assume responsible office. H 
had not in the past appeared to cherish any inordinate Parliamentar 
ambitions. Under the soubriquet of the ‘‘ Dockers’ K.C.”’ he 
gained his reputation in the past as the responsible leader and faithfu 
servant of a great Trade Union—one of that array of voluntary organis: 
ations which, as the Webbs have taught us, have initiated the Britis! 
worker into the theory and practice of real democratic self-government 
His way of regarding his new powers was accordingly determined by 
influence of his old training and environment. So soon as he had workec 
out for himself a preliminary scheme for harnessing the labour force: 
of the country to achieve the gigantic task which confronted him, he 
attended a special Conference called at his behest by the Genera 
Council of the T.U.C. at the Central Hall, Westminster. This conference 
was attended by no less than a thousand delegates, representing th 
executives of more than two hundred unions and having a membe 
of approximately five million workers. To them he spoke for nearly 
two hours, explaining thoroughly his plans and answering ever 
question that they cared to put to him, In so doing he was not treating 
them as simple ‘‘ hands’ who went where they were put and onl 
stayed there so long as they were put without understanding the whok 
scheme of operations or being able to exercise any influence on th 
general dispositions of the field. They were men of experience who ha 
gained knowledge and ideas ‘from practice at the bench or in the work 
yard and when they unanimously decided to give him their full suppor 
and cheered him as he left the Hall, he knew that.they would carry thei 
reports throughout the whole extent of the land and that they wou 
supply him with a body of workers who would work with a will and : 
purpose, not because they were told to work but because they s 
willed to do it. 

At any rate this was the conception which animated all Mr. Bevin’ 
plans as the responsible Minister of Labour. Resulting from convers: 
tions, rather tardily conceded before he came into office, between repre 
sentatives of the British Employers’ Federation and the General Counci 
of the T.U.C., he had secured, as a sort of Industrial Cabinet to help an 
advise him in his efforts, a Joint Consultative Committee consisting © 
fifteen representatives of the employers and fifteen of the workers. 0} 
this body he was Chairman and he was in that capacity able to place it 
findings before a Production Executive of the Cabinet consisting of tl 
different Supply ministers along with the President of the Board 
Trade and of which Production Executive he was also the dul 
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onstituted Chairman. Through him, too, this same Joint Consultative 
ommittee was connected with a large number of Labour Supply Com-” 
jittes which functioned all throughout the country and had to do with 
he whole resources of labour available in the area, including questions 
{factory capacity, the relaxation of the Factory Acts, and matters 
elating to health, safety, welfare and the training of workers for skilled 
funition occupation. It was thus evident that he had brought the 
epresentatives of the workers into a position where, as having an equal 
epresentation on the Consultative Committee with the employers, they 
vere able to exert an intelligent and appreciable influence on the 
jlanning of events. The result, too, consecrated a fifty-fifty aspiration 
n the matter of representation which had long become vocal in the 
fesolutions passed in successive Labour Conferences in the days pre- 
teding the war. There were in this scheme of industrial government 
three parties represented, just as in the famous Plumb railway plan 
which at one time excited so much interest in the United States of 
America. These three parties consisted of first the representatives of 
the employers, secondly the representatives of the workers and, thirdly, 
the Minister of Labour with his Production Executive as representing 
the State. In the case of the Plumb Plan there were fifteen representa- 
tives, five representing the State to be appointed by the President, five 
to be appointed by the employers and five to be appointed by the 
workers, in this way constituting the supreme executive. In the Bevin 
scheme, on the other hand, there were thirty representatives, fifteen of 
the employers and fifteen of the workers, but with the Minister of Labour 
and his executive, as representing the public, to assume the entire share 
of ultimate executive responsibility. This was a variation that had to 
be made to suit the scheme to the dangers and necessities of a time of 
war, because war, being a stern and dubious game, necessitates rapid 
und certain decisions which are not readily obtained from committees 
of any great size. 

_ It may be thought that this is a small result about which to tell a big 
story and only what might be dictated by the most prudential con- 
siderations of successful diplomacy. But as we survey the whole tangled 
history of Labour organisation through the Craft Guilds and Journey- 
man Guilds to the first tardy and often punishable efforts to found 
trade unions in the earlier stages of the Industrial Revolution we must 
be aware that the legal status of the worker has throughout this large 
space of time immensely deteriorated. From an apprentice aiming to 
oe the masterpiece which might eventually make him a master in 
us own right he has become a “ hand ”’ to be retained or dismissed at 
will and with an impenetrable barrier acting as a sort of Maginot Line 
to separate between his master and himself. Even during and after the 
last European War attempts to reach a more desirable state of things, 
such as the constitution of Whitley Councils or the Mond-Turner 
conversations, proved to have only a partial measure of success. It was 
reserved for Mr. Bevin to get an all-important principle practically 
pe and this though introduced amid the exigencies and vicissi- 
tudes of a desperate war must indubitably be incorporated into the 
industrial arrangements of the post-war world that we hope will soon 
be upon us. 

_ The result is that to step out of the industrial controversies of the 
last war into the clearer industrial atmosphere of the present war is like 
passing from Tartarus into the Islands of the Hesperides. In the last 
a there were ingrained suspicions in the hearts of both masters and 
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men. The men suspected that the masters were abusing the principle 
of the Leaving Certificate. They also felt that begs were not havin ! 


ing up the community to ransom. Now, with the aid of his Join 
Industrial Committee and with his wartime planned economy, Mr} 
Bevin is able to look upon these controversies as the relics of an wi 
happy and far-off past. Unemployment, the great unacknowledge 
evil of Victorian industrial life, is now gradually being robbed of all or| 
most of its terrors. Every one of the old problems which formerly) 
harassed industrial life is now being successfully attacked and appears 
quite near the high road towards solution. Whilst the old negotiating 
machinery is still kept in action the unions have been induced to 
assent to an Industrial Arbitration Act which, if successful, would 
bring industry in line with a general political movement of our own 
time. 

It is impossible in such a short paper as this to indicate the a 
ways in which, throughout the general evolution of wartime indus 
which is going on around us, the process of democratisation has bee 
conspicuously manifested. Three very notable instances of its operation 
may, however, be adduced. The first relates to the docks of the country, 
where it had become of the utmost importance to secure a general speed= 
up of navigation so that vessels may turn and resume their voyage im 
the quickest possible time. Here, after the question had been demo- 
cratically put to representative employers and workers, a stop was pu 
to that casual employment and fierce struggle at the dock gates which 
were a constant reproach and were certainly the occasion of a very 
famous dockers’ strike in the older Victorian days. Now all the do 
workers are obliged to register and a minimum wage has been absolutely 
guaranteed to those whose names are inscribed on this official recor 
On the other hand employers have to take their labour from the nam 
on this register, and if an employer disobeys the instructions of the 
Port Director or is deemed incompetent he is entitled to be struck off é 
corresponding register of employers. Joint Committees of employers 
and workers are to be appointed to operate the scheme, each with a 
secretary to be approved by the Minister. This in itself marks an epoch- 
making development in the organisation of unskilled industry ; and our 
surprise is further increased when we discover that an appreciabh 
. amount of democratisation has been introduced in the case of the nav 
shipyards as well. All these yards have now been taken under the con= 
trol of the Board of Admiralty. So far as the national control of such 
important establishments are concerned there will henceforth function 
a committee of two employers and two workers under an Admiralty 
chairman ; and even in the case of the local control where in — 
districts there is need of quick executive decisions, the Shipyard Na 
Supply Officer will be advised before actually making his specific 
decisions by committees of three employers and three workers. Further- 
more, as there must be an elastic interchange of jobs, a man will now 
be a shipbuilder and not a boilermaker, a plasterer or a shipwright, 
enrolled in organisations of a particular class, and consequently the way 
will be pointed out towards an Industrial Unionism which must be 
inevitably faced ere schemes for the organisation of industry can os 
made systematic and complete. 


J 
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The third example of democratisation which must receive a hurried 
ention, quite disproportionate to its importance, is that of the 
strict Area Boards which are undoubtedly destined to play a very 
rominent part in the devolution which must certainly come when the 
ar is over. At the present time, and so far as industry is concerned, 
ese work under the Industrial Capacity Committee of which Mr, 
arold Macmillan, M.P., is chairman. This in itself is a very felicitous 
jpointment, for Mr. Macmillan has always been the foremost supporter, 
om the Conservative benches, of a new and more democratic industrial 
ganisation. His Area Boards which have to do with the fullest and 
ost efficient use of the country’s industrial capacity to meet war 
quirements, consist in each munition locality of six representatives of 
cal industry—three employers and three trade unionists—and one 
presentative each of the Ministries of Supply, Aircraft Production, 
abour, the Admiralty, and the Board of Trade. The chairman and 
sputy chairman of the Board are to be either employers or trade 
nonists and asa matter of fact three of these Boards at the present time 
ave trade unionists for their chairman. The special significance of these 
oards arises from the fact that their trade unionist members are not there 
mply in an advisory capacity, because these boards within the pur- 
ew of their own sphere have complete executive authority ; and it is 
Mteworthy also that Mr. Herbert Morrison was Minister of Supply 
hen the present scheme of such Boards was elaborated and planned. 
itherto Mr. Morrison, as was shown in the first draft of the London 
assenger Transport Act, has been in favour of a more bureaucratic 
ganisation of industry than was favoured by the trade union move- 
ent generally, and the constitution of these Area Boards marks a step 
rward which in his case is certainly in the right direction. 

Of course it might be protested at this point that in the majority of 
ises cited this democratic movement does not carry us very far and is 
any leagues distant from that complete measure of Workers’ Control 
hich is the aspiration of advanced reformers. But it does introduce us 
) that threefold government of industry which must henceforth form 
le starting-point of every advanced and democratic government of 
dustry in the future: x, the employer; 2, the worker; and 3, the 
presentative of the community. Here, however, a limiting considera- 
on must be put on record. The word “ employer ”’ in any satisfactory 
iture organisation of industry cannot be understood as including him 
ho is popularly termed a “ guinea-pig,’’ i.e. the mere director who has — 
) technical capacity and is simply there as the representative of the 
lareholders in any given industry. In the national organisation the 
nployer must be the technical organiser, and even in the local organisa- 
on the employers’ representative is a ‘‘ swtor ultra crepidam ”’ unless he 
in lay claim to some technical expertness in taking up his particular 
isk. In the last resort, too, the industrial worker of the future will 
sither be a ‘‘ hand ’”’ nor a robot. He is and must ever be regarded in 
1y particular plan of organisation as a being who can look before and 
ter. He will be no hired and mercenary conscript who only fights 
indly and ignorantly as valueless cannon fodder at some isolated 
ortion of the field. He will know a great deal in the future of the 
ajor dispositions of the contest and he will be able to appreciate in 
rge measure the dignity of the causes for which the contest must be 
ught and won. 

Finally, it may be pleaded that such functional organisation as has 
een the subject of this paper brings us too dangerously near to the 
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corporations and organisation of the Fascist Corporative State. Certaill 
the Joint Advisory Council which has been noted in the former part® 
this paper points the way to something like an industrial parliament 
House of Industry organised on a functional basis, such as that whie 
was proposed by the late Mr. S. G. Hobson. But then it must be remem 
bered that in this particular scheme there is no intention to supe Set 
or dispute the ultimate supremacy of the territorial state. Int 
eimar Constitution of Germany there was a provision for a Nati on 
Economic Council subordinate to the’State and Lord Sankey he 
recently suggested that such a National Economic Council, if function 
ing as an industrial parliament, should consist of an equal number« 
employers and workers representing the industrial side and a similar 
equal number of representatives of the Government and Oppositie: 
parties in the House of Commons representing the side of the com 
munity. The decisions on questions of industrial policy of such® 
representative industrial body would then be reported to the Nationa 
Territorial Parliament and the document embodying such por 
might by statute have to lie on the table of the House for a definit 
period. In this way industry would to a large extent be separated fror 
politics and the revolutionary consequences which Professor La 
apprehends from the intrusion of ultimate industrial questions, with 
revolutionary bearing, into the debates of the House of Commons W ou 
be thereby averted or indeed totally avoided. But the trade unio 
which would elect the workers’ representatives would be complete 
free to discuss and criticise the plans and proposals, which in accordan 
with their democratic constitution, would be duly reported to them 
the men whom they have appointed to represent them. There would 
o “‘ trusted men ” and no “ labour trustees” in the Hitlerian s 
and consequently no demands for blind and unreasoning obedience 6 
the part of the rank and file. ““ Mankind,” says Horace Walpole, “ ar 
divided into two classes, wise men who wii] to be free and fools who li 
to be slaves.”” The workers of Great Britain, whatever Carlyle may ha 
said of them, have the roots of wisdom in them and are not “ most 
fools”; and the distinguishing merit of this new Industrial Ord 
which has been inaugurated by Mr. Bevin is that it vindicates demo 
racy all along the line and points us in the straight path to a ire 
disposition of society. 


J. H. Hartey. 


Note——Since this paper was written the Area Boards which a 
justly noticed therein have been brought into direct connection wii 
the. Production Executive of which Mr. Bevin is chairman. It has al 
been decided to set up a central joimt advisory committee to a 
Production Executive consisting of twelve employers’ representatiy 
and twelve workpeople’s representatives. 


CLASS DIALECTS. 


RE are people who deplore the possibility that B.E - 
English may destroy the shapes of local dialects, strong, gra 


and characteristic as the shapes of the hay waggons which @ 
them vary from county to county. Less attention has been given 
the chance of its eliminating—or at any rate softening—those ck 
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cts which characterise, separate and irritate the various sections 
‘the English. Everyone is delicately aware that there are such things ; 
et, so extreme is the sensitiveness with which class-differentiation is 
ow regarded, so strong are the feelings of sore inferiority or unwilling 
iperiority with which it is involved, that they are rarely discussed or 
tudied. When they are mentioned, it is, like sex in the Victorian age, 
s the subject of an uneasy, tabu-breaking joke ; with the result that 
wareness of them emerges in sudden resentments, angers, suspicions 
E patronage, fears of ridicule, feelings of impatience, embarrassment, 
nd tension-relieving laughter. In a world where facts are better faced 
han ignored, it is time that this tacit tabu should be lifted, and that 
lass dialects should be examined without blushing. They are rich in 
mdertones and overtones, they exert an incalculable degree of social 
ressure, and it is safer and more realistic to admit their existence than 
0 look the other way. It does at any rate ensure the recognition of one 
act: that the phrase “ he doesn’t speak my language ”’ is not merely 
figure of speech but a statement of truth. One head tickles, another 
rritates, a third itches. More, the same word may convey a different 
Aeaning in different dialects. Words which smell, in one idiom, of 
heap scent, stale sentiment, rancid insincerity, may be lit, in another, 
a fresh and vivid newness ; concepts need definite, deliberate trans- 
ition from one dialect into another. The woman who says “ Pardon?” 
nd the woman who says “ What?” look at one another across an 
byss of faint contempt : neither sees that it is a difference of dialect, 
nd not an insensitiveness to good manners which separates them. A 
aan who writes in one class dialect may describe his children’s gover- 
ess as “ very ladylike and refined,” meaning that she is tidy, well 
ducated and agreeable ; he will convey to the user of another that she 
; intolerably genteel. 

It would be interesting to know how long class dialects have been 
1 existence in this country. They may go back as far as the Norman 
onquest, which saw the poor speaking Saxon, the rich French, and 
he intellectuals Latin. If this be so, the translation and reading of the 
sible must have tended to unify them again—so far as verbal choice 
nd grouping, as distinct from intonation, went—for some two centuries. 
heir later profusion, which corresponds to the profuse stratification of 
mglish life, may well have grown up with the industrial revolution. 
Vhether there are now more of them or less than in mid-nineteenth 
entury it would be a long though fascinating piece of work to discover. 
hough one at least of the most lively of early Victorian dialects—the 
am Weller—has gone for ever, the total number has probably increased 
ith the decay of social feudalism, which unashamedly kept everyone 
1 the status of his birth, and the increase of social snobbery, with the 
onsequent desire to be taken for someone of greater importance than 
ne actually is. 

Class dialects, though closely intertwined with local speech, do not 
holly correspond to it. Nor, though similarly intertwined with the 
conomic structure of our world, do they wholly correspond to the 
larxian concept of class. To the Marxian (who has, of course, a dialect 
s well as a dialectic of his own, which may be studied by the philologist 
1 some of the works published by Messrs. Gollancz) they should 
erhaps be described as group dialects. They express a group tradition, 
group point of view conditioned by an immense variety of influences ; 
lace, habit, occupation, interests, beliefs—the Catholic vocabulary in 
ny group will differ from the Theosophist—conventions, tendencies to 
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face or to veil reality. The psychologist, with his constellations, ar 
endopsychic censors, and transferences, and love-sentiments and realit| 
principles, the Government departments whose tongue has receive 
Mr. Churchill’s attention, the firm which begs to acknowledge you 


Beciieh family from “with a distineuiched Indian pokeea learnt’ t 
describe himself as ‘“‘ always one for the ladies,”’ the London evacuel 
child which “‘ fair has the rats because of its hitchy ’at,”’ the care 1 
comfortable woman who substitutes “‘ inexpensive ”’ or “ reasonable 
for cheap, enjoys dainty teas in tasteful surroundings, describes dirt 
linen as soiled undies, speaks of a birth as a happy event, and rerelg 
death as a passing away. 

The nature of a class dialect is threefold. It lies in intonation, in 
choice and grouping of words, and in peculiarities of slang. Intonati 
which was once the dominant factor, is possibly diminishing in ‘am 
ficance : partly, perhaps, because B.B.C. influence is wearing it awa 
and partly because all Australians, and the Duke of Windsor with thi 
use a variant of that accent once considered most typical of the le 
powerful classes : Cockney. It is odd that this dialect, the local speec 
of London and its suburbs, should for so long have handicapped it 
users so much more than the local speech of other parts of Britain. / 
Scottish burr, an Irish brogue, a Welsh lilt, the gnarled leisurely dray 
of the Western Midlands, the bumpty voice of Lancashire with it 
muted echoes, the short A’s of the north—none of these instanth 
stamped their owners as not of the ruling clique as did Cockney 
whether in its broad adenoidal form where coals are cowls and ail 
mites and mites mahts (‘‘ paw little maht, I wasn’t ’alf sorry for ’er! 
and H’s jump like escaped performing fleas : or in the more prosperou 
form where people use vawzes and wear morve and think different anc 
fancy that and intrude A’s into their O’s; or in the most prosperou: 
of all which is an affair of shifted stresses and the accenting of fina 
syllables. This strange social sensitiveness to Cockney cannot I 
attributed solely to an zsthetic reaction to its ugliness. It may possi 
arise from a certain uneasy jealousy felt in established families at 
knowledge that in London, where class distinctions were less rigid t 
in the country, a man of energy and intelligence could so swiftly ri 
to the power, fame and fortune of which they tacitly claimed a mon: 
opoly. This jealousy may well have worked out in an uneasy} 

superior ”’ derision of the way in which Londoners expressed the 
selves. 

The grouping of words—as distinct from their choice, which is é 
larger but more soluble problem—is a very queer feature of E 

, 


dialects. It is hard to explain why one form of speech—and that u 
by people with little leisure—should be so much more prolix t 
another, so that, for instance, ‘‘ My Uncle Sid he always used to gt 
translates “ Uncle Sid always went,” and “ So I said to her, I said . 
is the equivalent of “ I told her.” 

It may arise from the speakers of this dialect possessing a ver 
intense degree of imaginative vitality : of getting so clear a picture of a 
static Uncle Sid sitting warming his wrinkle-trousered legs beside the 
fire that it is necessary to reaffirm that it really was this same he wh 
had the habit of going, say, to the British Legion meeting : of recallin 
in such tiny vivid detail first how I felt when I spoke and then, in 
flash of sight obliterating reining else, how she looked when s! 
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yeard, that it has to be emphasised all over again that it was I who 
jaid whatever it may have been. There may also be some urgent hidden 
desire for rhythm such as shapes Irish and Welsh and Northumbrian 
sentences, some pleasure in increasing and modulating the verbal beats 
‘na phrase. Heard in this way “I told her ” is a dull affair of three flat 
staccato notes, while “I said to her I said’’ has a definite cadence, a 
pleasing variety of stress. It would be interesting to discover whether 
decupation has any marked effect upon the need for rhythm, the kind 
of rhythm into which idioms flow. The sound-stresses of town-dweller 
ind countryman are certainly different, but that may merely be an 
affair of local speech and of imitativeness. Within these divisions, does 
the verbal rhythm of the sexton differ from that of the ploughman, that 
of a typist from that of a housewife ? 

The choosing of words can be done in several different ways. The 
first is simply to repeat those most frequently heard, simply to act as 
an additional channel for the verbal stream continually pouring through 
the group of people you know ; as young children do, who are learning 
to talk, and as the ballad makers did, for whom hands were always lily 
‘white, and gold was good and red. This is the way in which local dialects 
live and grow in fluent power, penetrating and encompassing images, 
events and ideas as clearly and irresistibly as water penetrates and 
‘encompasses fishes and wavering weeds and reflections from the sky. 
The second way of choosing words is to use those employed by a 
particular group to which you would like to belong ; as older children 
‘do when they go to school and feel it urgently important to identify 
themselves with the corporate body and its slang; or adolescents, 
when they wish to be thought part of a popular set ; or adults when 
they want to appear up to date, fashionable, or amusing, talking the 
Slick language of gossip column and advertisement. The third way of 
“choosing words is with conscious regard for producing maximum 
} leaning ; a rare and exhausting method. From it springs what may be 
called the dialect of period, the fusion of term and image and cadence 
in which different eras find their ideas most vividly shaped and sug- 
gested ; elaborate interlocking Elizabethan paragraphs, seventeenth- 
‘century lucidity, the rolling sentences of the Age of Reason, the 
Mmeltings and swoonings, the ladies fair and fading flowers borne on the 
Shallow floods of Romanticism, the twentieth-century use of machinery 
symbolism, and preoccupation with metaphysics. 

Of course, in life as it now is, no one can use in isolation any of these 
ways of choosing words. The way in which any actual group speaks is 
always being altered by incursions of technical jargon and by imitations 
of whatever language, for whatever cause seems pleasing to it. This may 
ome for snobbish reasons from smart slang, or for esthetic reasons 
from those writers or speakers who choose words with conscious regard 
for their meaning. 

_ But these are fickle. For them, and for those who hear and read them, 
‘words soon lose their shape, get shabby, phrases soon fray out into 
\dichés ; a process enormously speeded up by the modern development 
of advertising with its mass-seduction—a horn-spectacled rape of the 
Sabines—of such words as glamour and romance, and their subsequent 
mass degradation into the position of shoddy sexual attributes. The 
cl] s of words for vivid meaning’s sake therefore go on to something 
new, leaving deposits of phraseology behind them, layers of old clothes 
in the chest of speech. In Ireland the sun still declines in an elegant 
eighteenth-century manner instead of setting ; in England the period 
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of fondest love and seasonable greetings, the period of ladies anc) 
gentlemen, the pure grand noble period of men and gentlewomen, thy) 
early Kipling period of kiddies and sahibs and white men and cads, the) 
wistful whimsical sentimental Barrie period yearning and yawning i! 
boyish girlish dreams just before 1914, lie embedded in class style, class) 
dialect, along with faded Christian names and the tarnished furbelowy 
of slang. Slang that was once invented and talked for the fun of having} 
a semi-secret group tongue, slang soon seized and staled for that ver I 
reason, here it lies ; the “ serviettes ’’ used, the ‘‘ costumes ”’ worn byj 
the French-speaking aristocrats of Disraeli’s earlier novels, the “ by) 
Joves’”’ and “ ballys”’ that sprang from the mouths of champagne 
Charlies with military side whiskers, the “‘ fellows ”’ and “ 
chaps ”’ and “‘ good sports ”” who whirled through the ballrooms of the 
eighties, the “ old boy ”’ which was a term of affection in the nineteen} 
hundreds and is now the salesman’s button-hole grappler, ‘ ‘ Tighty-ho * i) 
and “‘ goodbyee ”’ from the last war, a purée of “ old beans” and “ c 
fruits’ and “ old eggs’ from the twenties, the tinsel ‘‘ marvellouses ”} 
and “‘ wizards” and “ entrancings”’ and “ supers ”’ of the thirties . . 
and what next? Before war broke out the increasing interest in the} 
lives of criminals might have pointed towards a fashionable outbreak} 
of the rhyming slang and backslang used primarily less for fun than for 
purposes of concealment. International politics have, however, until} 
now, interrupted the process that might have led what are called| 
““ society ’’ mothers to remind their sons to wipe their plates of meat on} 
the mat and go quietly up the apples and pears ; and it is not yet /_ in} 
what will happen instead. 2 

As a matter of fact, the community is coming to live with so muc 
more simultaneity than before, with so much less of a time lag in which} 
verbal styles can shift from one group to another, with so much ‘nor 


may resolve ‘themselves simply into the speech of different intellectagl al} 
and psychological groups: the less intelligent using one idiom, the} 
more intelligent another, the film snob talking American, the extravert| 
using whatever words come first into his head, the introvert 
looking for those which shall carry the highest voltage of meaning, the} 
ersatz-minded thinking and speaking in terms of advertising copy from 
glamorous youth in form fluttering wundies to smart young matron-| 
hood, and on to WX sixes, blue hair rinses, Ninon de I’Enclos Styles| 
for the Riper Beauty, and a Personality Funeral conducted by expel 
morticians, and so on. 
That day, however, has not yet come. There still exist innumerable 
class dialects used by straightforward, honest and intelligent people 
whose speech sounds to one another affected, superior, irritating or 
grating, embarrassing, insincere, or effusive: or curt: or slipshod: or 
pedantic: or Merely Awful. It is urgent to realise that they do speak 
different languages and that translation, not resentment, is needed. In 
the long run this state of affairs will probably be cured by school and 
radio. That it should be obliterated if any true democracy is to exist 
is plain to anyone who will make the simple experiment of watching 
first a Cockney accent and then a University accent try to get any 
satisfaction on the telephone from a Government department, a 
Labour Exchange, or a hospital. ‘ 
RENEE HAYNES. © 


; FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


GLOBAL WAR. 


(June 22nd) and the United States silently and by permission 
occupied Iceland (July 7th) two monstrous steps were taken 
‘owards the apparently fated encirclement of the globe by the havoc 
of war. On July 7th began the fifth year of war between Japan and 
china. What nation on earth still pursued the ways of what the 
‘liplomatic tradition calls peace? Was Sweden at peace? She had 
 ullowed German divisions to pass through her territory to Finland for 
the attack on Russia. Either she was no longer a sovereign State or 
‘she was an ally of Germany. Was Spain or Switzerland at peace ? 
» Switzerland was surrounded by warring nations, isolated, cut off from 
“the world. Spain, reaping a harvest of starvation from her own civil 
war and from the effect of the British blockade upon European neutrals, 
was almost as badly scourged as France: France, who was defeated, 
‘cut in two, and again at war, this time with Britain, who had been her 
ally when the major war started. The continents of Europe, Asia and 
‘Africa, the seven seas, the scattered lands of the British Empire were 
“vast zones of active war. Central and South America, who depend for 
‘their prosperity upon a world that needs and buys their products, 
looked upon the general ruin in silent misery ; though the silence was 
» broken for a few days at the beginning of July, when Peru and Ecuador 
staged a little war of their own, which went almost unnoticed on this 
side of the Atlantic. 
| The United States of America appeared to be the only recognisable 
"national unit in the world that still could cling to the pretence of peace. 
‘Her main normal markets were gone. She was selling aircraft, tanks, 
‘guns and other war material to Britain, who, she knew, would never 
be able to pay for them except by surrendering imperial assets in the 
form of territory and bases useful to the United States only in the 
hypothesis of war for the United States. She had already taken over 
‘certain British imperial assets in the Western Hemisphere. She had 
also occupied Greenland and Iceland. Cuz bono? She was perilously 
‘ear to participation in the war, for the American navy was now 
‘committed to the defence of shipping across a wide stretch of the 
‘Atlantic. 
__ Not many people in their hearts still tried to extract any sense in — 
the material field from what was taking place. The surprises, the un- 
“expected developments, the muddles were now so widespread that 
Many disillusioned people gave up the conundrum and no longer 
“expected an answer. Less than two years ago Britain and France, 
shoulder to shoulder in what they believed to be a righteous cause, 
‘declared war upon Germany to defend all that was decent in political 
life, or what they represented and even thought to be decent. Now 
France is fighting with Germany against Britain: in the same war. 
Tf there be still any virtue left in any political ideology, shibboleth or 
retension, how or where is.the new fact of war between Germany and 
ea to be placed in the picture? The initial Anglo-French and the 
neo-British cry—or one of them—had been to mobilise Christian 
pcienation against the anti-Christian practices of the Nazi idolatries. 
By attacking Stalin Hitler jumped his claim to defender of Christianity 
gainst Atheist communism (he ended his proclamation of June 22nd 
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with the slightly blasphemous prayer, “‘ May our Lord God aid us in 
this greatest of all struggles’): for Stalin’s Government is the only 
Government in the world that has based its policy in very principle 
upon the denial of God. Nazi blasphemy has in effect rejected Christ 
because Adolf Hitler is a German, and therefore a better, God. Bolshevik 
blasphemy has denied the existence of any God. To be sure, negative 
atheism of the Bolshevik type is a less stupid scurrility than the Nazi 
annexation of Heaven ; but how were Winston Churchill and Anthony 
Eden to react when they were presented gratuitously with the soi- 
disant atheists as allies in their holy crusade against Hitler ? 
The answer of course was easy. Winston brushed aside all minor 
complications, ‘“‘ kept his eye on the target,” and welcomed Russian, 
or any, help in the supreme and overriding business of crushing Hitler. 
British official propaganda thereupon renewed its emphasis upon the 
Godlessness of the Nazi gang and applauded the stiffness and the 
stubbornness of the Russian resistance to unprovoked aggression. 
Russia and Britain had become comrades-in-arms. In the eyes of all 
truly Christian people there was nothing very odd in such an associa- 
tion. The political talk about Christian crusades is not to be taken 
literally, whatever quarter it come from. No Government in the history 
of the world has yet had any real Christian motive in its policy. The 
Nazi gang is certainly Godless. The Bolshevik gang claims to be 
Godless. What Government in the world can throw stones, or would 
claim that its policy was dictated by submission to the Will of God ? 
Would any British Prime Minister go down publicly on his knees and 
exclaim with honest intent: ‘‘ Not my will, O God, but Thine be 
done’? He would be arrested as a fifth columnist. In one sense British 
Ministers are not to blame. They merely conform to the Godless 
tradition of the whole world’s politics. The difference in degree between 
the practices of one Government and those of another are impo 
only in a minor sense. 
_ The German attack upon Russia at the end of June was of nee 
military importance. Certainly the Russians had not expected it. It 
was their belief that Britain and Germany could be relied on to continue 
destroying each other during an indefinite future, and that there was 
no immediate danger to Russia’s réle as tertia gaudens. Mr. Churchill, 
on June 22nd, declared that he had warned Mr. Stalin of what was 
coming ; but there is reason for believing that Mr. Stalin had not been 
impressed. What they had expected in Moscow was some sort of a 
German thrust through Turkey to the Middle East, which would have 
. put the Caucasus and the Ukraine well after Iraq in the list of objectives. 
In that belief they must have assumed Turkey to be already i in the 
German camp, because the territorial difficulties against any invasion 
by force through Anatolia would be almost insuperable. Why did 
Hitler decide on a broadside invasion of Russia? No answer has yet 
been given by any politician to that strangest of all the surprises 
produced by the war. The old German bogy of a war on two fronts 
was thus materialised by Germany’s own action. At the beginning of 
the war many British patriots had bitterly reflected that if there had 
been as much political sense in London as in Moscow, we should at all 
costs have aimed at a situation in which Germany and Russia should 
destroy each other instead of gratifying the Russian thesis that Germany 
and Britain should destroy each other. And now, after two years of the 
Anglo-German orgy the incalculable workings of Hitler’s mind added 
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isso-German to Anglo-German war, despite all the apparent prompt- 
gs of self-interest on Germany’s part. 

How was so unexpected a development to be explained? This was 
e second major surprise in twelve months: first, the crossing of 
ance from one side to the other during the actual course of the war, 
. astonishing thing in itself and one certainly not foreseen in 1939 ; 
cond, Hitler’s own creation of the double front so dreaded by the 
rman strategists. In the main British political thought did not even 
tempt to explain the mystery ; for mystery it was. British propa- 
nda concentrated upon beating up popular enthusiasm for Russia 
the new friend, upon relegating Poland to the distant background 
ir. Maisky met General Sikorsky twice in London during the first week 
July as part of the process of Russo-Polish ‘ reconciliation ’’), and 
on taking the opportunity, while the Luftwaffe was engaged in the 
ist, of launching an air invasion, by night and by day, of northern 
ance and western Germany. Yet historical research will have no 
re interesting thing to explore than the reason for the surprising 
rman action of July 22nd, 1941. The explanation seems simple 
ough. That action in no wise differs essentially from the normal 
kings of high diplomacy. Can any intelligent person really doubt 
at what drove Hitler into a broadside attack on Russia, and the 
rman people into supporting him, was not a desire for “ world 
mination ” (a highly coloured allegation of British propaganda), but 
stark, staring panic? It was fear that drove Germany into foolish 
tion, as fear normally drives people into foolish action. 

The proclamation issued by Hitler on June 22nd was a very ecstasy 
panic, his bogies being paraded in their terrifying multitude: ‘‘ Jews 
d democrats, Bolsheviks and reactionaries,’ as he called them. He 
en said: ‘‘ Never did the German people harbour hostile feelings 
ainst the peoples of Russia. Yet for over twenty years the Jewish- 
ishevist rulers in Moscow endeavoured to set not only Germany, but 
e whole of Europe, aflame.” It is the fashion on this side of the battle- 
mt to dismiss everything that Hitler says as a lie. His essay about 
issian designs upon Germany is regarded as a merely usual cloak for 
; own nefarious designs upon Russia. Yet no lunatic ever known to 
sdical history could spend his energy exclusively upon fiction. To 
sume that Hitler has an inexhaustible capacity for imaginative fraud 
probably to pay too great a tribute to his inventive genius. The 
vious simple explanation of this war, as of most wars, is the 
reasoning stupid fear of people who do not trust God to guide them 
d who attempt to make their own provision for their own future. 
tler is the very type of hunted terrified schemer who relies in his 
aeming upon his own intellect without seeking the assisting Grace of 
1d. Need the result of such folly be described ? We see it around us. 
ill any honest student of history dismiss as wholly untenable the 
tion that during the present century German militarism has been the 
iid of fear? Such an explanation is not incompatible with the 
parent German urge for vast conquest, for the very efficiency of 
rmany’s war machine, the product of German panic, has no doubt 
iven German armies farther afield than was intended. There is no wild 
imal so dangerous as a frightened wild animal. British political fear 
Germany on the other hand construes itself into an overwhelming 
ge to mobilise popular fear as a means to hatred (which is akin to 
ur) and thus to the necessary moral in self-defence. 

Those men who spend their lives in political milieux know full well 
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that propaganda is an objective form of politics, its exclusive obje 
being to stir up a people’s fear and hatred of the enemy to the end the 
victory be won even though the propagandists are often aware the 
what they say is not true. There comes a point when original motive 
do get mixed, and the propagandists themselves, caught up in the 
own mesh, half believe what they say. Mr. Churchill on June 22nc 
broadcasting to the world about the German attack on Russia, launche 
that morning, said: ‘‘ Hitler is a monster of wickedness, insatiable i 
his lust for blood and plunder. . . .”’’ There is no doubt that Mr. Churchii 
honestly believed what he said. What he said, however, was mai 
interesting as a symptom of the stage reached in the disease of inter 
national panic. Calmly considered, it is not reasonable to regard am 
human being as “‘a monster of wickedness, insatiable in his lust 
blood and plunder.” There is a certain similarity in the politica 
formule of all nations that go to war. Mr. Molotov, broadcasting o1 
June 22nd, described the German attack as “‘ without example in thi 
history of civilised nations’; he branded Hitler’s allegations a 
“nothing but a lie and a provocation’; he said that “ this war hae 
been forced on us not by the German people, not by the Germar 
workers or intelligentsia, whose problems we thoroughly understand 
but by a clique of bloodthirsty Fascist leaders of Germany who hav 
oppressed the French, the Czechs, the Poles, the Serbs, the Norwegians 
the Belgians, Denmark, Holland, Greece, and other nations” ; 
neatly quoted the analogy that had suggested itself to all students o: 
history by remarking that “‘when Napoleon invaded Russia ou 
country answered with the nationalist war, and Napoleon was beater 
and met his doom. The same thing will happen to the arrogant Hitler 
who has started a new attack on our country.” , 

At any rate it seems clear that the mutual flattery exchanged nearly 
two years earlier, when the Russo-German Non-Aggression Pact wa 
signed in Moscow, was insincere on both sides. One remark made how. 
ever by Herr Ribbentrop on August 24th, 1939, in a statement to th 
Press made after the signature of the Pact, may yet be given som 
remarkable justification. He said that both Germany and Russia had 
always fared well when they were friends, and badly when they w 
enemies. It seemed an obvious enough observation, applicable to 
two nations, or to any number of nations, on earth; but a particu 
application of its undoubted truth may prove to be that Hitle 
decision to attack ‘Russia on June 22nd, 1941, was the first act in t 
crumbling of the crazy edifice of his military conquest built up in t 
last two years. When it is all over this apparently crazy war may 
recognised to have been after all not quite so crazy as one theug 
Many formidable problems are still presented to those Christians wh 
are anxious to discover in it some confirmation of the truth taught “8 
by their faith. It was easy and reasonable to assume that the m 
terious processes of the mills of God were using Hitler, even though 
as it were, left-handedly, as the scourge that was to effect a purificati 
of the nations, Germany included. Stalin is now added to Hitler as on 
of the instruments. A sense of humour is merely the result of a we 
balanced view of human vagaries. It is therefore essentially reasonable 
to assume a sense of humour in God Himself. Stalin the atheist as thi 
means of correcting those others who, flatteringly to themselves, regan 
themselves as Christian would be a highly pungent and impressive 
means of correction. a 

Already we can see several interesting possibilities. (1) Hitler a 
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liegang may be as surely doomed as was Napoleon. No human end 
an be achieved by such methods as the Nazis adopt. The true 
Shristian Germany will thus be given her chance to make reparation 
or the crimes committed with her consent. She cannot evade the 
lenalty any more than can the rest of us. (2) The Bolshevik régime, at 

(ny rate in its professed atheism, may be doomed. The Russian people, 
vho are a deeply religious people, will be given back their birthright. 
{he sins of the old Orthodox Catholic Church, which abetted the bad 
[sarist régime in oppressing the people, will be expiated. A new 
Russia, symbolised by the crowding of the people into the Churches on 
june 22nd, is being born. (3) Poland, whose political record between 
(919 and 1939 was certainly not better than that of most nations in 
Zurope, has borne the resultant suffering. Her position seemed without 
ope until June 1941, half annexed as she was by Germany, half by 
Russia. What now? Germany defeated, Russia will be unable to treat 
1 liberated Poland except in the spirit of the new regenerated Russia. 
4) France has paid her penalty for past shortcomings. Her chastened 
uture is assured. (5) Britain, for centuries the master of the world, 
vas, in defending her ill-gotten spoils (all spoils are ill-gotten), 
squandered the wealth she received from them. A new Britain, poor, 
lisillusioned and full of hope, is arising before our eyes. (6) The United 
states, whose tactic of 1917 had already been proved a form of self- 
leception, is herself losing heavily from the general state of war raging 
hroughout the world. She may even be driven to paying the full price 
oy herself becoming involved in the war. 

Her great fault in being the first Great Power to secede from the 
League of Nations, and thereby sounding the death knell of a super- 
vational authority that might otherwise have saved the world from war, 
sontributed as much as any other single factor to the present world- 
wide chaos. Having herself largely helped to establish the League, she 
then refused to be a member, refused that is to share the responsibilities 
ind sacrifices that alone would have given the League its necessary 
uthority. In the financial and economic sense the United States was 
the only Power that ‘‘ won ”’ the war of 1914-18, that is, that seemed to 
‘eap any material benefit fromit. By keeping clear of the war until the 
sombatants were all exhausted and then, as it were, giving a casting vote, 
she while she tightened her financial liens on the whole of Europe, 
America achieved something “ realistic,” slick and apparently profit- 
uble. The appearance was destined soon to be belied. The United 
States was destined to learn in her own experience that prosperity, as 
udversity, is indivisible, and that her own prosperity could be achieved, 
aot by competitively securing the spoils for herself, but only by co- 
yperatively sharing them. As though to drive home the lesson, the 
United States has found that the effect of the present war has been 
that she too has suffered financially and economically from the general 
sollapse of the world at war. 

_ The position of tertius gaudens in war has been proved to be as illusory 
4 mirage for the United States as for Russia. The ruin, the proved 
folly of war, has taken its toll impartially from every Great Power of 
the earth: from the United States, the British Empire, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia and Japan. Japan’s attempt to increase her 
financial and economic assets by annexing those of China has resulted 
after four years of war and suffering in exhaustion, financial straits, loss 
of man-power : in short, she has achieved the very opposite to what 
she aimed at. Russia has tried to keep out of the war by maintaining 
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_ peace through pacts with both her potential enemies, Germany a 
Japan. Then on July rath, to41, she signed a pact with Britain. 
is one of the enormities of diplomatic practice that no one any longe 
attaches much importance tothesignature of pacts. Russia hadattempte 
still further to safeguard herself against possible attack from German} 
(with whom she had signed a “ non-aggression ”’ pact) by establishing 
buffer territory between herself and the aggressor: in Finland, im 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania; in Poland, Bukovina, Bessarabia. Th 
tactic failed, Instead of safeguarding Russia from German attack, 
made certain a German attack ; for it filled the already panic-stricke 
heart of Adolf Hitler with an added fear of a Russian attack. These 
Godless devices thus defeat their own object. Hitler, being entirel 
Godless, and therefore incapable of trusting anybody, derived no more | 
sense of security from Ribbentrop’s Moscow signature of August 1939 | 
than from his own Munich signature of September 1938. He wa 
utterly afraid. Assuming that the other party was insincere in i 
pledge, it never even occurred to him to be sincere in his. This fear 
suspicion, lack of trust, is the root cause of the diplomatic disease, 
“ Realism "’ prescribes formal engagements, juridical commitments” 
and the like in an attempt to ensure fulfilment, and produces the 
opposite effect. Pacts and concordats are the proof that the parties de 
not trust each other. By contrast one’s whole experience is cramme 
with signs to prove that the only truly realist instrument that make 
life on this earth smooth and beneficial to every party concerned is” 
that we should leve one another. Trust follows from love ; and there 
is no other way. 

Italy in her turn has given the fullest illustration of the gener 
truth. In June 1940, knowing that France was on the point of capitula 
tion, Signor Mussolini declared war on France, thus calculating that h 
could gate-crash into his share of the spoils under cover of a Germai 
victory. The result has been more humiliating for Italy than any 
national humiliation recorded in history. Suffering defeat after defea 
in Albania, in Abyssinia, in Libya (until German arms redressed he 
balance), in the Mediterranean, losing hundreds of thousands of her | 
sons as prisoners, cutting, in the military sense, a quite comic figu ey 
she had to accept the forlorn position of a country, one among many, 
occupied by Germany. The Italian army, navy and air force took thei 
orders from Hitler. The Italian public services were virtually manne 
by German officials, Italian streets were the parade of maste ‘ 
_ German troops. In July ro4r a list of industrial production fig 
relative to various countries was published in Germany. Italy’s 
were listed among those of the ‘‘ occupied countries *’ and as consti 
ing part of Germany’ s total production. 

_ Germany herself, having two years before calculated that her pos- 

session of an overwhelmingly strong air force and mechanised army 
would enable her to eradicate British influence from Europe, to destroy 
the British Empire and to usurp Britain’s place as the world’s chief 
beneficiary from colonial, imperialist and economic ascendancy, found 
that her conquest of the continent of Europe, duly con . 
according to plan, had left her in the position where she must now @ 
conquer Russia or perish, where she was incurring vast losses on an — 
eastern front 1,500 miles long, the while her own industrial districts in 
the west were being submitted to nightly destruction at the hands o! 
the R.A.F., and the United States navy was being gradually dragge i 
into action to safeguard the American supply of munitions to Grea! 
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in. In other words the very initial might of the Luftaffe, the 
gigantic air force the world had ever imagined to be pusowie, had 
0 , not the cowed submission from all her enemies that Germany 

l expected, but the combination against her of the three greatest 
teraft-producing Powers in the world, the British Empire, Russia and 
e United States, whose potential output, now rapidly becoming an 

output, was far greater than anything dreamed of even in the 
fantasies. At the same time Germany had now to face the 

of a combined man-power of those three Powers, with China 

ded (for China on July 2nd broke off relations with the Axis on the 
‘ound that the Axis recognition of the puppet government in Nanking 
mstituted an act of aggression against China), amounting in the 
sgregate to more than half of the whole world’s man-power : ranged 
peast Germany and determined to crush Hitler. Thus the very terror 

' militarist efficiency developed by Hitler for the achievement of his 
dlitical objectives had led to the means of Germany’s own undoing 
y an answering force of even greater efficiency. Those who draw the 
vord do perish by the sword ; but the victor is in only slightly better 
use than the conquered. 

‘Lest the British people should imagine that a second defeat of 
ermany would redound to their own moral vindication, we were given 
ae corrective ground for reflection that it could not have been achieved 
ut for the help of a professedly atheist Russian Government. Could it 
e that God’s infinite justice and wisdom had given to the British 
‘overnment and to the British people an appropriate ally, one who 
loreover might penetrate the triple brass of British complacency and 
aggest a doubt in British breasts that however good (by traditional 
tandards) had been the British cause, British arms had not really been 
rusading in the cause of Christ ? Moreover, it is as certain as anything 

be that Britain as the price of victory faces something uncomfort- 
like national bankruptcy. We shall pay the price, to the good 
: our souls. 


: July t2th, 1941. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION.* 


The present is a time in which European constitutions on every side are! 
being swept into the waste-paper basket. The British Constitution itself 
menaced as never before by foes who, if victorious, would totally destroy it} 
Hence that Dr. Jennings should write, and that the Cambridge University 
Press should publish, the book before us at the present moment is a not 
worthy act of faith in the ultimate triumph of the democratic cause. Both: 
author and publisher are evidently confident that Britain and its constitution: 
will survive the ordeal through whjch they are passing. Nevertheless the) 
ordeal will not leave them unchanged. They are, indeed, being re-moulded: 
and remodelled before our very eyes as though by fire. It is, in fact, upon the 
changes in the constitution under the influence of war that Dr. Jennings 
specially directs his attention. a. 

Of his competence for the task—which was set him by the late Lord Stam 
who contributed an illuminating preface shortly before his lamented death- 
there can be no doubt. His massive monographs on Cabinet Government and 
Parliament revealed him some years ago as a past-master of the intricaciés 
of the British administrative system. The present volume is much slight 
than those monumental works, but in some respects it is even more mature, 
Although it expressly disavows impartiality, and although its politic 
leanings are obvious, it is not so heavily biassed as were its predecessors 
against the Conservative Party and the National Government, nor does i 
display such unconcealed dislike of Benjamin Disraeli, Joseph Chamberlaim, 
Lloyd George, and Ramsay MacDonald. L 

The main theme of the book is that, however greatly forms of governmen 
may change, the sovereign power in Britain resides, and has long resided, ii 
public opinion. Dr. Jennings provides impressive examples which show tha 
» even in the days of the unreformed Parliament public opinion, in spite ¢ 
official antagonism, forced upon the Government such measures as the unio 
of England and Scotland, the reform of the Poor Law, the abolition of thi 
Slave Trade, the removal of religious disabilitics, the extension of th 
Franchise. 

At the present time public opinion is much better informed and less liabl 
to error than it was in days before the spread of education. It operates, more 
~ over, more directly and more rapidly than it did in the days of patronage ant 
pocket boroughs. Nevertheless it is still impeded in its action by some relic 
‘of ancient privilege, and these, it is clear, Dr. Jennings would wish to hav: 
removed. It is not everyone who will share his faith in the general rightnes: 
of public opinion, or will feel that the political education of the Britis 
electorate at present fits it adequately to bear the immense burden of respon: 
sibility that rests upon it. All, however, will appreciate his able expos 
tion of the actual working of the British Constitution, and his master 
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4 amination of the various suggestions that are put forward for the improve- 
sont of its machinery. 
Particularly timely and important are his defence of the two-parties 
: stem, and his condemnation of the principle of proportional representation. 
_ respect of the former he considers that “‘ in a world where strong and rapid 
ivernment is necessary, only the two-parties system works really well.” 
egarding the latter he sums up a careful consideration of arguments pro 
id con with the words: “ The advantages of proportional representation 
_e not so great as the disadvantages.”’ In particular it necessarily involves 
not government by the people but government by groups.’’ It is, indeed, 
id it is intended to be, destructive of the two-parties system. 
_ Extremely illuminating are Dr. Jennings’ discussions of recent changes in 
ie character and composition of the House of Commons ; the functions and 
ywers of the House of Lords (which he thinks should be further reduced) ; 
te place of the Monarchy in the constitution (the importance of which he 
yes not sufficiently recognise) ; the transformation of the Cabinet, owing to 
ie development of its secretariat ; the enhanced authority of the Prime 
inister ; and the immense increase of the Bureaucracy. Dr. Jennings’ 
_scinating and illuminating work as a whole is an eloquent exemplification 
{the fact that an “ unwritten ”’ constitution, such as the British, has a 
nique capacity to adapt itself to novel circumstances, and to meet un- 
‘recedented emergencies, such as those presented by the war now raging. 
F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 


LORD LOTHIAN.* 


It was a happy idea to collect the American speeches of Lord Lothian, not 
erely because of their political significance but because they help us to 
jisualise a unique personality. The brief Preface by Lord Halifax and the 
omger Memoir by Sir Edward Grigg are admirable. ‘‘ What he did in these 
2w months has notably eased the path of his successor,” writes the former, 
‘and has also, I am profoundly convinced, left a permanent mark of historic 
mportance upon the destinies of the two great peoples whom he sought to 
‘ring together.’”’ One reason of his success, he adds, was that he was an anima 
jaturaliter democratica. Sir Edward Grigg portrays the delightful companion, ~ 
he good mixer, “ brother to all the world,’”’ who cared nothing for rank or 
vealth, who found himself at home in every company; who believed in every 
bre of his being that the world is one and that we are all members of a single 
amily. Here, too, is some indication of the deeper side of his nature. 
* Behind the journalist, the politican, the statesman, there was a remote but 
mchanting spirit which lived on hidden heights, forever wrestling with the 
‘iddle of things. . . . For his inmost essential being the heartbeat of a living 
aith was indispensable ; and he had found the kernel of such a faith like a 
iudden revelation in Christian Science during the dangerous illness that fell 
juddenly upon him in 19r4.’”’ His death from overwork at the age of 58 was 
i loss to the Empire as well as to his friends, for he combined wide knowledge 
id exceptional abilities with constructive imagination. He would have made 
1 first-rate Viceroy of India, for he possessed in rare measure the cardinal 
quality of the human touch. 

The speeches begin with the address at the Pilgrims’ Farewell Dinner in 
London in July 1939. Englishmen, he declared, tend to over-estimate the 
unity between the two countries, Americans to over-estimate the differences. 
But all the democracies of to-day were being united by a challenge to our 
deepest instincts and convictions. ‘‘ We have made up our minds that there 
can be no future for civilisation unless two at least of its basic achievements 
are preserved—individual freedom and national freedom.” The first speech 
in America, delivered to the Pilgrims of the United States on October 25th, 
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1939, Was a striking utterance. He had believed in a policy of appeasemen} 
longer than many of his countrymen, but when Hitler had doffed the m: 
he fully realised the nature of our task. ‘‘ At bottom we are trying to prev 
the hordes of paganism and barbarism from destroying what is left 
civilised Europe. . . . In the long run, if we resist evil, if we are prepared 
make sacrifices for the right, the right always wins. But nothing Om 
be constructed on brute force alone, for underneath us all are the everlas 
arms of justice, mercy and love.” There was no desire in England, he§ 
plained, to impose another dictated peace on a prostrate Germany or to ti ta 
from her any lawful rights. Only through-a peace negotiated with a gov 
ment we could trust could Germany and all other nations attain their leg 4 
mate place which was the only possible basis for a lasting peace. The wo 
fault of the Versailles settlement was the neglect of economic factors. “ Sot 
form of economic federation, perhaps even of political federation, at any rate 
for part of Europe, is, I am sure, a necessary condition of any stable wo 
order.” No British publicist was more profoundly convinced that the ¢ 
doctrine of unfettered national sovereignty was out of date and must | 
scrapped. Like other wise men he was at once a good patriot and a ci 

the world. 

The last speech was read in his absence at Baltimore on December 11 
1940, for a few hours later he was dead. It was subsequently published as 
White Paper and deserves careful study. 1941, he admitted, was going 
be a hard, dangerous year, but we were not in the least dismayed. “Wi 
help from you we are confident that we can win, and win decisively, by@ 19. 
if not before. . . . All real hope depends on some form of co-operation betv 
the United States and the British Commonwealth of N ations. .. . If you ba 
us you won't be backing a quitter. The issue now depends largely on wh 
you decide to do. . . . It is the great strangth of democracy that it brin 
responsibility down squarely on every citizen and every nation. And befo 
the judgment seat of God each must answer for his own actions.” Phil 
Kerr had not lived in vain. His place in history is secure, and his gospel 
freedom, co-operation and love is unlikely to perish from the earth. 


G. Pa 


MIGHT AND JUSTICE.* : 


Mr. Glasgow’s contention that the world’s present plight is due to atheis 
in international relations and the denial of Christian principles which th 
involves is a conviction that is widely and increasingly shared. The coura, 
and sincerity of his testimony to Christian faith will impress his fell 
Catholics and fellow Christians in every communion. But his argument 
impaired by serious defects and omissions. It embodies the reactions of 
journalist to a succession of events so swift and momentous that his pictt 
. of them does not keep pace with the developing drama, and earlier judgmen 
cease to apply. More rearrangement and rewriting would have produced 
book worthier of his subject. Like others who have striven to preserve pea 
he has a passionate loathing of war ; but his indictment of pre-war polici 
differs in important respects from that of critics who share his passion a 
knowledge of international affairs. Regarding war as the supreme evil, h : 
concerned with the claims of Great Powers ignoring those of the Small w 
are powerless to wage war. like the former, and alludes to “ small-Pow 
protégés, fathered at Versailles, who were cultivated for the undoin 
Germany.” 

That the merited freedom of Poles and Czechs was confirmed at Ve 
is a redeeming fact beneath his notice. But a primary duty of Christian stl 
men surely i is to maintain justice for the relatively weak. ‘“‘ Did it ca 
matter,” he asks, “to any British man, woman or child whether Da 
belonged to Germany or to Poland?” 


* Diplomacy and God. By George Glasgow. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
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By disregarding methods of acquisition a similar question could be asked 
yout any appropriation. To acquiesce any longer in German and Italian 
fgression, ignoring Nazi and Fascist aims, would have betrayed our race 
id all it holds most dear. The extent of our present tribulation is largely 
1e to the extent of previous acquiescence, which included denial of justice 
| Abyssinia and Czechoslovakia. But justice is being vindicated through 
Stitutions to those countries which war against their violators has already 
iposed. Abhorring totalitarian dictators the author confidently predicts 
‘leir downfall, and his indictment of German mentality would please Sir 
Obert Vansittart. Yet he condemns other nations for “ fearing ’’ Germany 
_ id attempting to “ encircle ’’ her in self-defence. The entente cordiale with 
tance in 1904 was, he thinks, the original mistake. ‘‘ We could and ought 
-_ that time to have accepted Germany as an equal Power with France and 
jirselves as a world Imperialist Power.’’ As to the plight of a Christian 
a Biomat who had to meet the demands of German Imperialist Power he is 
Neen silent. 


Not until the last and best section of his book does he recognise the root 
_ the problem, namely the creation of an international ordering through 
hich justice can function. Opportunity for such an ordering was offered 
7 the League Covenant; and the failure of pre-war statesmen to 
«ploit it is the main charge against them. ‘‘ Obviously,” the author 
iserves, ‘“‘if there is going to be an improvement in international rela- 
ons, there must be a machinery for improving them. To sit back in one’s 
air and quote the Sermon on the Mount is to beat the thin air with talk. 
| . Who knows but that the renewed horror of international relations may 
vovide still another opportunity for setting up a League of Nations and for 
roiding the former blunders in the building of it?’”’ In this section he 
‘cognises the purification of his countrymen through suffering, and com- 
ends British contributions to Christian thought and endeavour. Envisaging 
_ future Russo-Chinese-British-American combination, he suggests that 
» nong future surprises may be “ the reconciliation of a soi-disant and perhaps 
istakenly self-judged ‘ Godless’ Russia with a soi-disant and self-flatter- 
gly ‘ Godly ’ England now shaken through hard and heavy blows into a 
-»w England, truly Godly.” His assumption that men, after their recent 
- rperiences, could satisfactorily settle their differences by “‘ total and uni- 
srsal ’’ disarmament, before the settlement of territorial and other political 
 oblems, can only be shared by those who envisage a “‘ total and universal ” 
mversion of mankind. Radical disarmament there must be if civilisation 
to be saved ; and that will involve the preponderance of force behind law 
_hich assures peace in the temporal sphere, and without which neither 
_tizens nor nations will disarm. The endeavour of Christian statesmanship 
’ ould be, as Pascal expressed it, to “‘ bring together Might and Justice so 
tat that which is just shall be mighty and that which is mighty be just.” 
| DS cate © 


lf RILKE.* 


Rainer Maria Rilke (1875-1926), the most outstanding of German poets 
ace the days of Holderlin and Morike, is often reckoned the greatest lyric 
mius in modern European literature. Famed for the magic of his rhythms, 
» was, even before his death, wrapped in the mystery fitting to a seer-saint. 
espite its frequently elusive quality, his poetry invites ever new transla- 
ons both into French and English (amongst the most important and richly 
ymmented being those of J. B. Leishman), whilst the monumental work of a 
tefan George (1868-1933) remains a thing remote in its stark formal re- 
raint. Rilke’s strangely impersonal “‘ thing images,’’ to which the poet was 
ispired particularly during his friendship with Rodin, and on the other hand 
is ‘‘ Gott- und Todessehnsucht ” in the Stwnden-Buch, the intense vision of 
ii Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. Butler. Cambridge University Press, 1941. 21s. 
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the Duino Elegies and Later Poems figure amongst the richest treasures | 
German lyric verse. At times the meaning of these poems can be on 
intuitively or emotionally apprehended. More triumphantly than any | 
his predecessors, Rilke was able to pass through the death-shadowed mog 
of an errant god-seeker and win through to a recognition of the twin myst 
of life and death. The true poverty of which he sings signifies for him 
liberation from earthly values. In this way he outgrew what was to sta 
with doubtlessly a somewhat hollow esthetic attitude. His “ thing poems 
and especially his Duino Elegies are sacrificial offerings of a really “ f 
midable ’’ creative spirit. 


In contrast to Goethe or Stefan George, Rilke’s life appears almost 3 


chain of accidents. Professor E. M. Butler’s profound and stimulating m 
graph gives us the key to the mystery of his personality. Her book is mo 
welcome not only as a tribute but as a necessary correction in a period | 
Rilke veneration or even idolatry. In company with J. B. Leishman 
detailed analyses of single poems, it is without doubt the best introductic 
to the poet. Though a just and detached estimate of his life and work 
attempted, the main weight seems to lie on the biographical, human si 
of her study of this poet by whom she is fascinated and repelled. SI 
courageously destroys the web of idolatrous legends woven round him. TI 
personal picture she draws of him shows both exceptional subtlety # an 
decision. She rightly says that “ the presence of a great poet is a miracle 
any age,” and though she answers the question as to whether he wa 
visionary in the sense of Hélderlin or Blake with a “ perhaps,’ she pa 
tribute in the most moving terms to his overwhelming creative po 
Poetry at the price of life she considers indeed to have been the heart at 
soul of his existence, and in her representation of the secret interrelation 
art and life she shows a rare integrity of spirit. : 
The traditional faulty estimate of Rilke’s attitude to Russia, Paris at 
German landscape is corrected and the criticism of the Tales about God 
fully justified. In the case of The White Princess, which she interprets : 
possibly meaning “ that the loss of maidenhood spells terror and a grueson 
death is suggested,’’ we can perhaps recognise an early version (the sym 
are for Rilke still somewhat crude) of a concept which reappears from time 1 
time in his work, e.g. in Malte Laurids Brigge—in Malte’s words about 
troubadours and the greater lovers—or in the Duino Elegies, namely that t 
lover surpasses the beloved and that consummation brings finality, mr 


again solidifying the barriers between life and death which love knew how 
dissolve. The reader will derive great pleasure from a book which, q 
apart from its scholarly value, is both inspiring and distinguished by its s 


AUGUST CL 
* * ‘ * * * 


One of the strangest war-time anthologies is a collection of sayings said 
from the writings and the speeches of German authors, statesmen, poet 
criminals, philosophers and thugs, and published under the title Germa 
versus Hun.* All these quotations, collected by C. Brinitzer and B. Gros 
bard, reproach Germany and the Germans with one vice or another. There 
no commentary to explain the context in which any of these criticisms we 
uttered, muttered or moaned. Bismarck, for instance, is made to say, q 
posedly with the Editors’ approval: “ The press has no courage in th 
country.”” He is also quoted to the effect: “‘ To fight because of a pas 
for conquest seems to me a sort of ruthlessness, which is foreign wo 
German sense of righteousness.”’ It is doubtful if any reader, or any of tl 
editors, realises that this word, spoken in 1895, was a warning to the Germe 
nation of the dangers involved in the Kaiser’s new course. Quite in kee 
with this is the chapter ‘‘ Hitlers before Hitler,’’ which begins with a quot 
tion from Walter von der Vogelweide and includes Klopstock and Bethm: 
Hollweg. It isa pity that the publishers wasted so much paper for so 
a collection of words of hatred. 


* Translated by B. Miall. With a Foreword by Duff Cooper. Allen & Unwin. ros. 


